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Late News of the Rubber [ndustry 





Rubber Company Stocks Crash 
In Security Market Collapse 


UNDREDS of millions of dollars were cut from the 
H market value of rubber manufacturing company 

securities during the selling panic that gripped Wall 
Street and the other exchanges of the country in the last 
ten days of October. Between October 21 and October 
30, practically every listed rubber company stock issue sank 
from 4 to 74 points, and, while some recovery has since 
been made, few are selling at more than a fraction of their 
1929 peak levels. 

At their lowest levels, some of the dividend-paying 
common stocks offered yields of from 8 to 10 per cent, 
while others were selling at a price equal to only four or 
five times their annual earnings. The total decline of all 
rubber company issues from their highest levels for the year 
amounted to well over a billion dollars in market valuation. 

The ten-day declines of ten of the leading rubber com- 
pany common stocks and the net amount of their drops from 
1929 high levels are shown below: 


Oct. 21 Oct. 29-30 Decl. from 

Closing Low Decline y’r’s high 
PI a2. 0s cages cca 244 170 74 139 

Fisk Coe eeeeeesesseceseees 0% 3! 2 3% 16% 

reer 65 43 22 62% 

cc ccinatuets van 96% 60 36% 944 
Kelly-Springfield ......... 7% + 3% 20 
MS alt aenintgh bas de xenon 9% 5 434 20 

PEs ia ol sinters s acned Re 10% 5% 55% 23% 
EE 55 wabadao os wane 20 15 5 51 
WS he. i cuieccunceenes 24 15 9 50 
UR COUN Scccccctets 50% 15 35% 50 





United States Rubber Company 
Is Now Operating Profitably 


HAT the activities4f the United States Rubber Com- 
pany have taken a definite turn for the better was 
indicated by F. B. Davis, Jr., president and chairman 
of the board, upon his return last month from a business 
trip to Europe. “The United States Rubber Company,” he 
said, “is beginning to find its stride in the direction of suc- 
cessful and profitable operation. We have outlined a policy 
of consolidation of various units of our activities, which 
when completed, will effect considerable economies all along 
the line, and add materially to the earning power of the 
company. 
“These changes are now beginning to be put into effect 
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with the recent closing down of the company’s Hartford 
plant. Sales of United-States Rubber products generally 
are very satisfactory, both here and abroad, and are running 
ahead of 1928. 

“The company so far this year has shown a satisfactory 
improvement in earnings, and whatever hopes we may 
entertain for the full year’s results largely depend on what 
the company’s income was for September and on the current 
month of October. We are optimistic, but not sure of the 
results.” On the question of preferred dividends, Mr. 
Davis said that the resumption of such payments would not 
be considered for at least another year. 

Asked whether the company will be in a position to re- 
fund advantageously its $18,000,000 7% per cent notes 
falling due next fall, he stated, “We are working upon this 
problem now, but it is too early to predict the ways and 
means to provide for their payment.” 

Regarding the products of the company’s new fibre 
products division, Mr. Davis said that their use was not 
confined to the treatment of paper, but was used in other 
fields as well, and that this employment of liquid latex 
products should be an increasing contributing factor to the 
company’s earning power. 





Raybestos-Manhattan Earnings 
Figured at $4,700,000 for 1929 


OR the third quarter of 1929, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
k Inc., reports net earnings of approximately $1,300,- 

000, after all deductions and taxes, equivalent to $1.93 
a share on the 677,012 shares outstanding. This compares 
with earnings of $1,151,000 in the previous three months, 
equal to $1.70 a share, and to earnings of $947,530 in the 
fifirst quarter of the year, equal to $1.40 a share. 

Net income of the company for the first nine months of 
1929 was $3,398,530, or $5.02 a share, as compared with 
consolidated earnings by the company’s present units of 
$2,465,585, or $3.64 a share on the present share basis, dur- 
ing the full year of 1928. Production of the company’s 
factories is reported as sold out into January, and interests 
close to the company are understood to be confident that 
earnings for the entire year of 1929 will equal at least 
$4,700,000, or roughly $7 a share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock. 

No dividend basis has as yet been fixed for the stock of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., which was formed as the result 
of a merger of the Raybestos Company, the Manhattan 
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October Rubber Consumption 
Is Estimated at 34,500 Tons 
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Dutch Rubber Producers 
Propose Central Selling 
EETING October 22 at Amsterdam, the Dutch 
Cor ection of Rubber Producers’ 
IY ved a proposal to form 
centt ( ch would contr in annua 
reser f 45,000 ( bb According to news 
lj cl e D resent represented a pro 
duct 12.000 while those who declared 
thems ( tee’s osal in pt 
ciple re ec ‘ s() (00) IS 
lt \ ‘ CSE ves Lh) 1 
cent of tl Dutch product voted 
fay f the Sanders announced that the 
result Ww e British co-operation, and 
IN. Bur ‘ is said to be sail to 
the Dutel i ss the proposals W th oO 
, carts ; t the meeting 
Dutel by ( he me ers of the trad 
een ta he schem« but British 
rokers we tfect atter it was announced 
Stanley F. W & ( london brokers, commented 
m the withhol e of 45,000 tor f crude rubber by re- 
marking, “The Ameri ways in a position to utilize 
rubber wit! | \ the market again, tailed to 
stabilize prices wit! probably 150,000 tons out 
of a crop of 700,000 ls it conceivable that much less 
organized and mucl sy tinkering with the laws of 
supply and demand w luce any definite result on a 
probable crop of 850,000 tons?” 
he Dutch proposal follows American and British dis- 
cussions of price stabilization plans. On October 19, news- 
paper reports stated that two proposals made jointly by “all 
of the largest American tire manufacturers” had been re- 
jected by British and Dutch growers of rubber. The first 
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of these proposals was for a contract for the delivery of 
rubber over a period of five years at a price of 1s per pound, 
and the second was for a similar five-year contract for rub- 
ber between a minimum price of 11d and a maximum price 
of 15d. On September 24, a delegation of American manu- 
facturers conferred with a group of British producers re 
irding a price-fixing plan. American interests were repre- 
\. Seiberling, president of the Rubber Manu- 
Mahony, Edgar B. Davis 


while British interests were repre- 


sented by F 
Association, Walter B. 


Davis, ly 


facturers 


B 


sented by G. H. Masefield, chairman of the Rubber Grow- 
( \ssociation, P. W. Burgess, H. Eric Miller, W. M. 
Skinner Sir Stanley Bois, all former chairmen of the 
issociation, the | of Denbeigh, and Von Leeven vom 
Boomkemp, head ot the largest Dutch plantation interests. 


Goodyear Starts Navy Airship; 
Transoceanic Companies Formed 


CTUAL construction work on the world’s largest 
lirigible was begun by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor 
poration at Akron on November 7, following “ring 

laying’ ceremonies which were analagous to the laying of 
the keel of a surface vessel \ formal program was ar 
anged tor the occasion with several prominent speakers 
among whom were Postmaster General Walter F. Brows 
Rear Adi il W. A. Moffett, Assistant Secretary of th 


ee Jancke, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Clarence ung, Commander Garland Fulto Brigadier 
Gene B. D. Foulois, Assistant Postmaster General W 
Irving Glover, Governor Myers Y. (¢ ooper of Ohio, Gover- 


Bingham 
\s 


the Goodyear- 


W. Green of Michigan, Senator 
lent of the National 
itchfield, president of 


necticut. presi \eronautical 


Zeppelin Corporation; Dr. Karl Arnstein, chief engineer of 
the company, a many others. 

he ceremony of the laying of the master ring started 
with the opening of the gigantic orange-peel doors of the 
huge hangar to the blare of band musi \t that time As- 
sistant Secretary Jancke, Rear Admiral Moffett, President 
Litchfield Dr. Arnstein marched 1 plattorm built 
ear the top of the centre of the hangar and drove a gold 
pin into the highest point on the ring of the new airship 
The ZRS-4, as the dirigible will be known, will be inflated 
with 6,500,000 cul feet of helium gas whe ( npleted and 
W have a cruising radius of 2,500 il i top speed 
1f 84 miles an hou [It will be ready for flight trials by the 
United States Navy in July, 1931, a1 e second huge 
lirigible tf tl Navy will be completed by the end of 1932 

Fo ving completion of the two Navy airships, it 
s understo that the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation will 
build sé il equally large dirigibles for commercial trans 
\tlantic and trans-Pacific passenger service [wo com 
panies have eady been incorporated to engage in such 
rans-oceanic transport work, and the Goodvear organization 
will construct ships for both services 

Che Pacific Zeppelin Transport Company was organized 


Litchfield as 


and Jerome C. Hunsaker as president 


ation last month with M1 
n of the board 


Mi 


Corporation. 


asa Ly laware corpor 
chairma 
and manager Hunsaker is vice-president of the Good 


year-Zeppeli The 


tentatively selected to include Gravson 


tors 


board o 


M 


I aires 


| ) 


was 
Murphy and 


J. P. Ripley, vice-president of the National City Bank 
Financing of the venture has been provided for, 25 per cent 
of the capital to be supplied by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 


poration, cent by the Murphy bank, 25 per cent to be 
underwritten by the National City Bank, and the remainder 


25 per 


by another banking group. 
Details of the International Transport Company, which 
will manage the Atlantic route, have not yet been released. 
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Goodrich Plans to Transfer 
Hood Tire Factory to Akron 


IRE manufacturing activities of the Hood Rubber 
Company, recently acquired by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, will be transferred from Watertown, Mass., 
o Akron, O., within a short time, according to an announce- 
ent by James D. Tew, president of the Goodrich com- 
any. At the same time a large part of Goodrich’s footwear 
livision will be moved to the Hood plant at Watertown, and 
the footwear division of the eastern plant expanded con- 
iderably. Other products, such as tiling, hose and various 
echanical rubber goods, will be manufactured in whichever 
plant affords the greater economies in distribution. 

The Hood organization, under present plans, will be 
maintained, with a vice-president and general manager in 
harge of operations. Goodrich officials expect to effect 
reat economies in production through the purchase of the 
Hood organization, which has made Goodrich the second 
rest producer of rubber footwear in the United States. 
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Goodrich’s own footwear business formerly accounted for 
nly 7 to 8 per cent of total sales, but the combined foot- 
wear business of Goodrich and Hood should amount to be- 
tween 17 and 18 per cent of their consolidated sales volume. 

Consolidated net sales of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
for the quarter ended September 30 are estimated at ap- 
proximately $45,000,000, and consolidated net profit for the 
period at about $3,000,000. Consolidated net sales for the 
first nine months of 1929 approximated $120,000,000 
with net profit equal to about $8,000,000. Based on the 
1,053,638 shares of Goodrich common stock that will be out- 
standing following complete exchange for Hood common 
stock, net profit for the third quarter after preferred divi- 
lends, is equal to approximately $2.30 a share, and net 
profit for the nine months to just under $6 a share. With 
seasonable weather to stimulate sales of waterproof foot- 
wear in the final two months of the year, Goodrich profit 
for all of 1929 is estimated as more than $8 a common 
share. This would compare with earnings of $1.50 a share 
on 745,910 shares of common stock in 1928 and with $15.44 

share on 602,216 shares in 1927. 

In connection with a suit by a Boston broker for a com- 
mission in the merger transaction, Judge Louis S. Cox, in 
equity session of the Massachusetts Superior Court last 
nonth, handed down a decree enjoining the State Street 
[rust Company from transferring, conveying, encumbering, 
listributing, or in any way disposing of any of the 100,000 
shares of common stock of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
turned over to it for distribution to stockholders of the 
Hood Rubber Company. It is not believed, however, that 
this decision will interfere with the consolidation of the two 
ompanies as soon as certain technicalities can be straight- 
ened out. 


Automotive Rubber Exports 
Are Lower During September 


HE number of American casings exported during the 

month of September showed a drop of approximately 

25 per cent below the figure for August in accord- 
nce with the usual seasonal slackening. The greater part 
‘f the September exports, as usual, consisted of automobile 
asings other than truck and bus casings 6 inches in size or 
r. In this class, 154,181 casings were exported with a 
alue of $1,650,785. The largest single customer for cas- 
ings of this type was Argentina, which took 15,325 with a 
alue of $176,683. Following Argentina in rank were 
Mexico, Spain and the Philippine Islands. 

Truck and bus casings 6 inches or over exported during 
September totaled 21,522 valued at $510,540, with Bel- 
gium our first customer by taking 2,178 casings worth $51,- 
145. Inner tube exports were valued at $255,635, with 
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Argentina as our leading market. Other casings and inner 
tubes exported were valued at $15,905, automotive solid 
tires at $115,623, other solid tires at $55,142, and tire sun- 
dries and repair materials at $167,765. 

The value of all types of rubber boots, rubber shoes, 
canvas rubber-soled shoes, rubber heels and rubber soles 
exported during September amounted to $2,073,602, of 
which rubber shoes were represented by $1,071,819. Ger- 
many was by far our largest customer for rubber shoes, 
the United Kingdom for rubber boots, and Argentina for 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. Argentina was also the prin- 
cipal destination for rubber heels and Sweden for rubber 
soles. 

Canada led all other countries in imports of American 
rubber belting, while Australia was first in rubber hose. 
Chile was the second ranking customer for each and the 
largest customer for the two classes considered as a whole. 
Total September exports of rubber belting amounted to 
$265,397, and shipments-of rubber hose aggregated $255,- 


SS 
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During September, 1,471,165 pounds of reclaimed rub- 
ber were exported from the United States with a value of 
$100,027. Of this total, Canada received 862,485 pounds, 
valued at $60,228. Scrap and old rubber exported amounted 
to 4,645,609 pounds, with a value of $185,640. France 
was the chief recipient of this commodity, taking 1,423,678 
pounds, valued at $56,791, while Spain followed close be- 
hind with shipments of 1,351,184 pounds, worth $56,156. 





National Power Exposition 


Will Open on December 2 

LANS are well under way for the eighth National Ex- 

position of Power and Mechanical Engineering at 

Grand Central Palace, New York City, opening De- 
cember 2nd, and continuing throughout the week. The 
National Power Show, as the exposition has come to be 
more briefly known, had its inception in 1922. Last year’s 
attendance was 123,000 and the number of exhibitors to- 
talled 542, many of whom were suppliers of equipment to 
the rubber industry. 

Exhibits of interest to rubber factory engineers will in- 
clude machines and mechanical devices for temperature 
control, driers, indicating and recording instruments, ma- 
chine parts, overhead hoists, worm gear reduction units, 
tire balancing machines and many others. 

Coincident with the National Power Show, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold their annual 
meeting in New York City. 





Auto Accessory Shipments 
Show Seasonal Declines 


ANUFACTURERS of parts, accessories and 
M garage repair equipment who have enjoved record 

business during the first eight months of the year, 
are now curtailing operations in a moderate way and will 
continue on slightly reduced schedules throughout October 
and November, according to the Motor and Equipment As- 
sociation, of which several tire and rubber manufacturers 
and distributors are members. 

Aggregate shipments of a large and representative group 
yf manufacturers supplying parts and accessories to the car 
and truck makers as original equipment and parts, ac- 
cessories and garage repair equipment to the whole- 
sale trade in September were 175 per cent of the 
January, 1925, base index of 100 as compared with 182 in 
August and 202 in September last year. Accessory ship- 
ments to the trade in September were 84 per cent of the 
1925 base as compared with 88 in August, 92 in July and 
122 in September, 1928. cla 























































































































DEALERS’ STOCKS OF TIRES BY STATES 
October 1, 1929 





7 Casings ligh Pressure Inner Tubes 
v »f ) f At f No. of No. of No. of Ave. 
Dealers Tire \ Dealers TiresDealers Tubes No. 
Report per Report- m Report- on per 
és ’ ” Hand ing Hand Dealer 
I ‘ 
Ma 43 63 4.065 343 24,258 70.7 
N. H 64 9 132 2,617 168 15,707 93.5 
\ +1 681 50 876 39 4,122 105.6 
Ma 38 } $80 12,234 641 74,049 115.5 
k l 4 5 69 1,688 106 11,343 107.0 
Conn 24 ] 1 l 4,228 72 27,282 100.3 
ota 74 10¢ { $+ 1 5 §,.708 1,569 156,761 99.9 
M ge ATLANT 
N. ¥ 1,485 115, 88¢ 7 1145 27,476 1,462 167,948 114.9 
N. J 503 se 71 $71 7,968 494 49,708 100.6 
Penn . 2,043 l 60.4 1,501 31,058 2,000 173,796 86.9 
otal +031 7 68.3 3,017 66,502 3,956 391,452 99.0 
East Nortu Cenrral 
Ohio 1,370 16,720 6 1,059 24,604 1,346 128,003 95.1 
Ind 21 64 9.9 44 «117,818 916 95,931 104.7 
i 1.45¢ 1 505 .4 1,174 26,381 1,432 148,718 103.9 
Mich 973 339 4 749 12,220 965 90.918 94.2 
Wis 899 $7,259 63.7 ) 16,182 890 84,337 94.8 
Total 5,619 178,69 67.4 4,455 97,205 5,549 547,907 98.7 
West Norta CEenTRAL 
Minn 48 38,633 1 597 11,666 732 63,850 87.2 
Iowa «. 923 358 ( 76 16,579 912 81,990 89.9 
Mo 766 5 é l 625 13,646 764 76,513 100.1 
N. D 387 23,689 61.2 318 6,817 384 32,564 84.8 
> Be « 333 15,246 45.8 271 8,979 318 37,338 117.4 
Neb 459 7.222 §9.3 37¢ 7.205 450 42,214 93.8 
Kans 657 4,060 82.3 570 13,785 645 78,094 121.1 
Total .. 4,273 1,834 61 522 79,277 4,205 412,563 98.1 
Souts ATLANTIC 
Del. 44 113 70.8 34 1,000 45 5,476 121.7 
Md 337 17.916 53.2 34 4,931 329 24,706 75.1 
Dist. Col 65 5.207 80.1 46 1,213 65 9.553 149.3 
Va 583 17.507 47.2 393 6,924 572 44,198 77.3 
W. Va... 362 4,900 68.8 5,054 357 34,011 95.3 
-. € 422 32.396 76.8 320 8,903 417 46,518 111.6 
Ss. ¢, 42 10,936 45.2 179 3,421 242 19,815 81.9 
Ga. . 451 30,974 68.7 354 8,068 450 52,898 117.6 
Fla 327 28,037 85.7 255 6,972 322 39,332 122.1 
Total 833 180,986 +9 2.070 46,486 2,798 276,507 98.8 
East Soutnu CErnrTRAL 
Ky 270 18,138 67.2 217 4,342 267 29,098 109.0 
Tenn 257 18,780 73.1 197 4,043 251 21,983 87.6 
[a 326 26,011 79.8 245 5,089 330 38,571 116.9 
Miss 258 14,497 56.2 213 4,951 247 28,135 113.9 
Total 1,111 77,426 69.7 872 18,425 1,095 117,787 107.6 
West Soutn CEnrTrRat 
Ark 114 23,616 75.2 260 7,329 319 35,005 109.7 
La 193 18,407 95.4 155 5,185 193 28,744 148.9 
Okla 339 41,812 123.3 277 9,797 333 57,758 173.4 
Tex 1,143 89,970 78.7 960 27,810 1,139 151,665 133.2 
Total 1,989 173,808 87.4 1,652 50,121 1,984 273,172 137.7 
MounTAIN 
Mont. 231 17,865 77.3 195 3,883 232 26,374 113.7 
Idaho 198 11,042 55.8 160 2,530 191 14,960 78.3 
Wyo. 99 4,579 46.3 82 1,021 98 6,908 70.5 
Colo. ... 366 25,417 69.4 292 6,173 365 36,007 98.6 
N. M. . 116 5,287 45.6 96 1,432 118 8,862 75.1 
Ariz. 164 12,053 73.5 132 2,758 164 17,674 107.8 
Utah 147 9,879 67.2 116 2,295 149 12,583 84.4 
Nev. ...++ 47 3,394 72.2 42 992 43 5,108 118.8 
Total 1,368 89.516 65.4 1,115 21,084 1,360 128,476 94.5 
Pactric 
Wash 583 32,539 55.8 474 9,317 566 44,340 78.3 
GM, . cones 304 17,932 59.0 247 4,970 301 24,950 82.9 
Calif. ... 1,541 132,258 85.8 1,285 36,751 1,516 199,985 131.9 
Total .. 2,428 182,729 75.3 2,006 51,038 2,383 269,275 113.0 
Unal- 
located 191 12,646 66.2 131 3,155 180 18,455 102.5 
Grand 
Total 25,417 1,739,043 68.4 20,045 459,001 25,079 2,592,355 103.4 
NUMBER OF MAKES OF TIRES HANDLED 
Oct. 1, 1927 Oct. 1, 1928 Oct. 1, 1929 
No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Dealers of Total Dealers of Total Dealers of Total 
No. of 
Makes 
One 16,016 48.59 13,864 53.93 15,642 64.15 
Two .11,706 35.51 8.662 33.70 6,676 27.38 
Three . 3,703 11.23 2,171 8.45 1,443 5.92 
Four . 1,081 3.28 704 2.74 410 1.68 
Five 321 0.97 204 0.79 129 0.53 
Six 138 0.42 102 0.39 82 0.34 
Total ..... 32,965 100.00 25,707 100.00 24,382 100.00 
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Tire Dealerst 
Gain « Casings, 


The Average Tire Dealer HelPé 
on October 1, According to 


HAT stocks of tires in the hands of dealers through- 
out the United States have been considerably in- 
creased over this time a year ago, although stocks of 
inner tubes have declined, is shown by the final statistics 
compiled by the Department of Commerce from the survey 
undertaken by the Rubber Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. There continues to be a 
remarkable rise in the percentage of dealers carrying more 
than 200 casings, but the trend also appears to be toward 
concentration on the tires of a single manufacturer, more 
than 64 per cent of the dealers reporting that they handle 
but a single make of tire. 

In a preliminary report, issued by the Department of 
Commerce on October 14, it was indicated that the average 
dealer was holding 67.7 casings and 101.1 inner tubes. With 
added information from about 3,000 more dealers, both of 
these figures showed the usual increase in the final report 
which revealed that the average dealer has 68.4 casings and 
103.4 inner tubes as of October 1. The final report for 
the same date last year showed the average pneumatic tire 
and tube stock at 64.8 and 107.4, respectively, indicating a 
5% per cent gain for the former and a 4 per cent loss for 
the latter. 

The increase in casing stocks this year reflects the record 
breaking production and shipments that have been made by 
tire factories in the past few months and indicates that 
dealers are better stocked to handle the increased number of 
motor cars. However, only 25,417 dealers responded to 
the current survey as against 26,012 in 1928, 33,548 in 
1927, and 37,439 in 1926. 


More Dealers With Larger Stocks 


An analysis has been prepared of the reports from deal- 
ers having stocks of casings, and a comparison made to the 
survey of October 1, 1928. This year a smaller percentage 
of reports fell into the class of dealers havirig less than 
101 casings in stock, a greater percentage of reports falling 
into the classes of dealers having more than 200 casings. 
Despite the lower total of all reports, there were 1,501 
dealers carrying more than 200 casings as against only 
1,395 a year ago. 

The gains made by balloon casings and the decline on 
the part of high pressure casings have continued, and the 
Department of Commerce this year has segregated the 
dealers carrying high pressure casings, reversing the prac- 
tice of previous years. The dealers this year report stocks 
of 1,280,042 balloon casings as against 764,187 last year and 
stocks of only 459,001 high pressure casings as compared 
with 921,502 a year ago. An unexpected gain was shown 
in the average number of solid tires carried. With more 
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lealers answering that part of the questionnaire, it was 
shown that the present average is 24.2 solid tires per dealer 


as against only 23.4 in 1928. 


How consistently the tendency toward concentration of 
sales efforts by dealers is progressing was proven by the 
fact that 64.15 per cent of all dealers reported that they 
handled only one make of tire as compared with 58.5 per 
cent on April 1 of this year and with 53.93 per cent on 
October 1, 1928. Of the dealers with more than a single 
line, 27.38 per cent handle two makes, 5.92 per cent handle 
three makes, and only 2.55 handle four or more makes. 

Oklahoma this year replaced Florida in point of the 
largest average dealer stocks in the country. Oklahoma 
dealers reported average stocks of 123.3 casings and 173.4 
inner tubes. Close behind in casings stocks were Louisiana, 
where the average dealer carried 95.4 casings, California 
with an average of 85.8 and Florida, last year’s leader, 


with 85.7. 


Special Analysis of Distribution 


A special analysis of returns received up to October 12 
from the States of Alabama, Arizona, California, Illinois, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Texas, was 
made to determine the relative importance of different 
This analysis is 
representative of all sections of the country, although 


eroups of dealers in tire distribution. 


covering only 7,295 of the 26,057 forms received. 


The 


following table shows the net results of this analysis: 


Number Total 

of No. of 

Dealers Casings 

Total Dealers Considered ............ 7,295 529,275 

All Dealers Selling Autos ............ 2,800 171,955 

All Dealers Selling Batteries ... 4,234 313,263 

All Dealers with Vulcanizers .... 990 151,145 

Selling Both Auto and Batteries 2,151 143,097 

Selling Autos and Vulcanizing .... 209 30,193 

Selling Batteries and Vulcanizing 565 106,444 
fotal Selling Autos, or Batteries, 

x with Vulcanizing Equipment 5,409 432,668 


This table shows that of 


batteries, or vulcanizing tires. 


though much fewer in number. 


Average 

Casings 
per of Total 
Dealer Dealers 
72.55 100.00 
61.41 38.38 
73.98 58.04 
152.67 13.57 
66.52 29.48 
144.46 2.86 
188.39 7.74 
79.99 74.14 


Per Cent Per Cent 


of Total 
Casings 
100.00 
32.48 
$9.18 
28.55 
27.04 
5.70 
20.11 


81.75 


7,295 dealers with average 
stocks of 72.55 tires each, 5,409 dealers with average stocks 
‘f 79.99 tires each were in the group selling automobiles or 
The automobile dealers’ 
stocks of casings averaged only 61.41 per dealer, the battery 
lealers’ stocks averaged 73.98 casings per dealer, and the 
vulcanizers’ stocks averaged 152.67 casings per dealer ; the 
tire dealers with vulcanizing equipment are on the average 
larger dealers than those selling batteries or automobiles, 


Over 75 per cent of the 


dealers selling automobiles also sell batteries, and over 58 
per cent of the dealers with vulcanizing equipment sell bat- 
teries. Other similar facts may be deduced from a careful 


study of the table. 








DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
October 1, 1929 


October 1, 1928 


Dealers Ave. Dealers Ave. 
Report- per Report- per 
Number ing Dealer Number ing Dealer 
Total Casings ......1,685,685 26,012 64.8 1,739,043 25,417 68.4 
Balloon casings .... 764,187 17,378 44.0 1,280,042 (a) 
High pressure 
casings eee 921,502 (a) 459,001 20,045 22.9 
Inner tubes. ........... 2,750,768 25,616 107.4 2,592,355 25,079 103.4 
Solids, €€6  cccocccecess 22,793 974 23.4 24,940 1,032 24.2 
(a) Number of dealers not tabulated separately. 
AVERAGE STOCKS PER DEALER 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
. UL  * t 56.6 49.9 57.6 64.8 68.4 
BallcOR CBSIMGB  .cecceccccccccsesccces 16.3 17.5 19.8 30.7 44.0 (a) 
High pressure casings .......... (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 22.9 
oO | | eee 79.9 99.1 93.8 103.1 107.4 103.4 
es GU, settee (b) 25.0 23.9 26.1 23.4 24.2 


(a) Number of dealers not tabulated separately on survey indicated. 
(b) Comparable statistics for 1924 are not available. 


DEALERS CLASSIFIED BY VOLUME OF 


October 1, 


Number 
of 


Dealers 


101-200 
201-300 
301-400 
401-1,000 ..... 
Above 1,00 
OD * esaditteceaie 





SUMMARY 







STOCK 


1928 
Per Cent Number 
of Total of 


Dealers Casings 
18.61 25,013 
28.46 123,171 
22.69 218,940 
16.67 305,109 
8.21 297,407 
2.36 150,085 
1.06 96,402 
1.50 235,350 
0.44 234,212 
100.00 1,685,689 


October 1, 
Number Per Cent 
of of Total 


Dealers Dealers 
4,417 17.38 
7,398 29.11 
5,815 22.88 


4,211 16.57 


2,075 8.16 
612 2.41 
287 1,13 
472 1.86 
130 0.50 

25,417 100.00 1 





OF DEALERS’ BUSINESS 


1929 
Number 


of 


Casings 


23,141 
123,835 
214,444 
300,878 
291,507 
151,212 

99,390 
284,645 
249,991 


739,043 


October 1, 1928 October 1, 1929 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Number of Total Number of Total 

Total reports received .................00 26,681 100.0 26,057 100.0 

Sell automobiles ........... «« 10,671 40.0 10,203 39.2 

Sell gasoline «- 20,598 77.2 19,318 74.1 

Sell batteries ........... ge 60.9 15,550 59.7 

Automotive repairs .............0ccccceeeee (a) 12,642 48.5 

Vulcanizing equipment ....... . 3,831 14.4 3,589 13.8 
Sell tire repair materials ............. 18,728 70.2 (a) 
Repair inner tubes  ..........ccccsesee 17,554 65.8 (a) 
Sell tires on instalment ................ 5,807 21.7 (a) 


(a) Question not asked on survey indicated, 


DEALERS’ STOCKS OF SOLID AND CUSHION 








States Dealers 

No. of 
IY. ceintatnntenstvi 11 
Arizona 9 
Arkansas ..... 16 
California . 81 
Colorado 13 
Connecticut _.......... 16 
Delaware ................ 4 
Dist. of Coll. .......... 6 
| aaa 
ae 18 
J | eee 
RTE 58 
SS a 
PR 
Kansas ... & 
Kentucky 13 
Louisiana .. 7 
a 12 
| ars 9 
Massachusetts ........ 33 
Michigan. ................ 28 
Minnesota .............. 24 
Mississippi medaiibnele 7 
24 
Montana ............... 11 
fo eae 5 


TIRES 
Hand States Dealers 
No. on No. of 
368 Ee 6 
119 New Hampshire ..... 7 
179 New Jersey ........ 19 
1,429 New Mexico ......... 6 
142 2. =e 77 
197 North Carolina ... 22 
11 North Dakota ........ 7 
221 Fa 
69 Oklahoma ................ 


625 Oregon 
197 Pennsylvania 





2,454 Rhode Island 

1,169 South Carolina .... 1 
524 South Dakota ........ 16 
964 Tennessee .............. 16 
254 (a 29 
159 FE 6 
187 , cee 2 
115 i _——— 
115 Washington .......... 27 
944 West Virginia ........ 17 
806 Wisconsin ..........0 27 
82 Wyoming ............... 1 
= Unallocated _.......... 9 
56 , gy SES 1,032 


Hand 
oO. on 


157 
96 
870 
47 
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S. Rubber “Cager”—Firestone “Thorogrip”—Servus “Ralph Jones”—Goodrich “Chief Long Lance’”—Converse “Lucky Boy” 


‘Rubber (Sanvas Footwear for 1930 


New Styles Feature More Graceful Lines, New Types of Trimmings and 
Reinforcement, New Molded Sole Designs and New Color Trends 


HE past season on rubber canvas footwear has been 

one of the best ever known in the industry. New 

markets both at home and abroad have been opened 
up, and the added features and improvements in the shoes 
themselves, together with the summer of seasonable and 
pleasant weather combined to make the record possible. In- 
creased participation in athletics and the trend toward com- 
pulsory exercise in high and preparatory schools and col- 
leges has greatly enhanced the fall demand, a season in 
which rubber footwear factories formerly looked for little 
tennis business. As a result many of the factories this fall 
did not cut their canvas production schedules at all. 

Prices have shown strength with the 1930 line which 
was presented to the trade starting August 1. Increases 
have been made on several low-priced numbers where 
values offered were out of line with costs, but on many 
of the medium-priced shoes extra features have been added 
at no increase in price. General features of the new shoes 
include more graceful lines, new types of trimmings and 
reinforcements, sturdier soles, new molded sole designs, 
refinements in women’s oxfords along leather shoe lines, and 
new color trends particularly in sun tans which promise to 
be popular. 

Converse Rubber Company, Malden, Mass., is featuring 
its new line under the caption “Skoots” with the neat trade- 
mark of a terrior dog carrying a tennis shoe in its mouth. 
The All-Star, one of the leading basketball shoes for twelve 
years, appears in a lighter weight and black molded sole, 
carrying the features originated by Converse last year, the 
pivot button, orthopedic shank, merrowed tongue, and 
knurled edge. New shoes are the “Lucky Boy” with a 
moulded sole in Swastika design; the “Pinto” with orange 
stripe trimmings, and heavy heel and tap cut-out sole de- 
sign ; “Broncho,” a companion shoe, with a heavy diamond 
cup calendered sole; and the “Tenax” in the lower priced 


field with a backstay and a heavy black sole with a red toe, 


cap. Medium priced shoes carry a new trim feature with 
a wide eyelet stay at the base affording reinforcement at the 
toe bone where many shoes are scuffed out. 

Dominion Rubber Company, Montreal, Quebec, an- 
nounces its new line of “Fleetfoot” for 1930, calling atten- 
tion to new sun tan fabrics, new foxings and toe grips that 
add much to the life of the sport shoe, new nickel eyelets, 


new trims, new sole treads and new type soles. The 
“Racer” and the “Umpire” are new shoes for badminton 
and tennis enthusiasts. The “Racer” has an inlaid non- 
skid sole of live rubber with a dark colored centre and a 
lightcolored strip around the outer edge. Smart sport ox- 
fords in many colors and mixtures, with fancy buckles and 
ornate saddle straps are notable for their distinctiveness, 
sun tan colors predominating. 

Firestone Footwear Company, Hudson, Mass., states 
that additions to the line have been made, and construction 
has been improved in several instances. “Thorogrip” and 
“Thorogrip Junior” are sturdy basketball shoes with sole 
of buffed crepe; the “Tiretred” and “Tiretred Junior” are 
moderately priced moulded sole lace to the toe tennis which 
carry the design used on the tread of the Firestone tire. 
“Commander” carries a cleated sole cut out design; and 
“Trooper” a calendered moulded effect heavy black outsole. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., emphasizes 
correct designing and merchandising in its new canvas sport 
shoe line, with new selling features and constructions. One 
of the leading numbers is the “Chief Long Lance,” a shoe 
designed by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, Blackfoot 
Indian Chief and former Carlisle athlete. It carries a 
unique sole of typical Indian design and a special shank 
construction which permits extreme flexibility without sac- 
rificing wearing qualities. Other features are a cushion heel 
seat, form fitting tongue and gray toe guard. Goodrich has 
a very complete line of basketball shoes in the “Victory,” 
“Dribbler,” “Mentor” and “Starlite” which carry gum 
sanded sole with two colors of rubber. “The Dean” is a 
new shoe with a special low cut back. 

Gutta Percha and Rubber Company, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Canada, presents its new line of “GP” Outing Footwear, 
featuring in its sport line, as do all Canadian companies, 
shoes for badminton and tennis. The “Leader” is a super- 
basketball shoe designed to combined lightness and strength, 
with a heavy reinforced foxing, buffed crepe sole, and 
sponge rubber insole. “Guard” is designed for tennis 
players and “Badminton” for badminton and squash. Heel 
pumps, with colored trimmings, and new fastenings such as 
lace ties and snaps, are very attractive numbers. 

The Kaufman Rubber Company, Kitchener, Ontario, 
markets its outing footwear under the “Life-Buoy” trade- 
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mark. Its blucher cut athletic shoes have the eyelet stay 
and toe cap in one piece which offers a splendid toe rein- 
The leading tennis number is very compli- 


forcement 
This shoe carries an extra 


mentarily named for “Tilden.” : 
reinforcement trimming around the top of the quarter. In 
the fancy oxford line, the “Sally” is a fancy duck tie shoe 
with a sand sole with crepe knurling, while the “Beach” is 
its counterpart in the oxford. 

La Crosse Rubber Mills Company, La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, the most western factory producing rubber footwear in 
the country, presents its line of “Athletics” for 1930, fol- 
lowing the color trend of wearing apparel by using color 
contrasts freely. Service and stock turnover are em- 
phasized in the La Crosse broadside, which shows a com- 
plete line of fast selling, good quality, moderately priced 
shoes, manufactured under the La Crosse, Wisconsin, and 
Badger brands. The La Crosse Star Brand line shows the 
“Volley,” a crepe sole sun tan loose lined shoe, the 
“Pioneer,” and the “Amazon.”’ Wisconsin brand shoes in 
the medium priced class are the “Pilot,” “Sterling,” “Hart” 
and “Gem,” several of which carry attractive printed ducks. 
The Badger line covers the usual bal and blucher trimmed 
and untrimmed shoes. 

Special Advertising Appeals 

The Miner Rubber Company, Canada, manufacturers of 
the Greyhound Range of canvas footwear, are offering a 
special advertising appeal to aid their dealers in capturing 
the Boy Scout and Guide demand. Such shoes as the 
“Olympic,” “Marathon,” “Athlete,” “Campus,” “Varsity” 
and “Speedster” readily invite the attention of the boy who 
loves outdoor sports. Many novelty effects in design and 
color patterns and blends are to be noted in the misses’, 
women’s and children’s line. 

Northern Rubber Company, Guelph, Canada, follows 
the Canadian trend to stress athletic and sports use in its 
canvas line, at the same time producing some very attractive 
effects in women’s, misses’ and children’s fancy shoes for 
summer wear. The “Gym” is a molded suction sole ath- 
letic shoe made of heavy unbleached duck ; companion shoes 
in lower price ranges are the “Master,” “Argyle” and “Re- 
lay.” Among the pumps and oxfords, which feature printed 
ducks in attractive patterns and colors, are the “Geraldine,” 
with a white duck vamp, black and white checkered quarter 
and strap, pneumatic rubber heel, white rubber sole, and 
kaneva insole, and the “Babs” with grey honeycomb duck, 
grey rufftred sole and cotton insole. 

Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Indiana, makers of “Ball Brand” foot- 
wear featuring the red ball trademark, emphasizes quality 
in their canvas line for 1930. All shoes which wholesale for 
$1.00 and up carry the red ball trademark, those below this 
price do not. The “Official” is a new basketball shoe with 
molded sole, carrying a pivot block, knurled edge, and 
orthopedic shank, with a sponge rubber cushion and cork 
insole. Other molded sole shoes are the “Klinger” and 
the “Grizzly."’ Crepe sole shoes are the “Cadillac” and the 
“Baugo,” the former with loose lining, saddlestrap and 
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sponge cushion, the 
latter also with 
loose - lined uppers 
but minus the other 
features at a lower 
price. “Spartan” is 
a blucher lace to toe 
shoe with an upper 
of tan suede leather 
unlined, and is rec- 
ommended as 
a splendid camping, 
hiking, and play 
shoe. Top: U. S. Rubber “Boardwalk 
The Servus Rub- Below: Dominion “‘Racer”—Converse “Tenax” 

ber Company, Rock 

Island, lll., presents a line of sport shoes which are described 
as “actually sparkling with color, nap and dash.” The 
basketball shoe line contains the well known shoes such as 
the “Phog Allen,” “Dr. Meanwell” and “Ralph Jones,” 
named for the coaches who designed them, and several new 
numbers, the “Dutch Lonborg’’ shoe, the women’s “Phog 
Allen” shoe to take care of the demand for a women’s bas- 
ketball shoe, and the “‘Sermold,”’ a new molded sole basket- 
ball shoe. These shoes are also constructed under the same 
name with the added appelation “Jr.” to denote lighter and 
cheaper construction for practice games and for those who 
cannot afford the higher priced shoes. “Serib” is an at- 
tractive new lace-to-toe model with a two-tone washboard 
pattern sole vulcanized to the heavy duck upper by a special 


process. 





Pumps and Oxfords in Colors 


United States Rubber Company’s 1930 line of “Keds” 
embodies the salient features which have characterized this 
widely established line of canvas footwear for many years, 
with improvements consistent with the trend. The “Spring- 
Step” basketball shoe has a new arch cushion of sponge 
rubber, and a new shoe with a molded sole, carrying the 
pivot button feature, called the “Cager,” has been added. 
Three other molded sole shoes of merit are the “Royal 
Tread,” the “Big Leaguer” and the “Sprinter.” The 
“Speed King” is a new medium priced basketball and other 
sports shoe with a novel two color non-slipping outsole. 
Uppers of sun tan color duck predominate in this class. 
Pumps and oxfords of many attractive colors and designs 
feature the U. S. line this year. The “Boardwalk” is a new 
sport oxford, with uppers of sun tan and bleached coarsely 
woven duck and saddlestrap trim. It has a welt type sole 
and low heel, and compares very favorably with leather and 
rubber soled canvas shoes of several times the price. 

Mention of the new canvas lines of the Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Company, Cambridge Rubber Company, the 
Hood Rubber Company, Inc., and the Phillips-Baker Rub- 
ber Company is omitted on account of their catalogues not 
being received in time. Feature shoes of the lines of these 
well known companies will be described in our “Rubber 
Goods and Specialties” page from time to time. 





Miner “‘Teddy’”—Northern “Geraldine’—Kaufman “Stanley”—LaCrosse “Valley’—Kaufman ‘“Tilden”—Gutta-Percha “Gloria” 
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schaphorsts CHATS 
with the ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 





When to Scrap Rubber Equipment 
N SOME rubber factories, there is still too much ob- 
solete equipment doing duty,—equipment that should 
be scrapped. 

Most of our automobiles are junked as soon as they are 
out-of-date. They may not even be obsolete when they are 
dicarded. We just don’t like the of our car and 
buy a new one. 

Why do we persist in operating obsolete equipment in 
our factories, and at the same time persist in demanding 
strictly up-to-date pleasure equipment? To scrap obsolete 
industrial machinery pays, while the purchasing of new 
machinery every year to play with does not pay directly in 
money. Indirectly pleasure can pay, of course. 

All of which raises the question: “When does a thing 
become obsolete?” So far as I know there is no rule or 
formula that positively answers this very important ques- 
It is not easy to write a rule or formula that is ap- 


“lh oks”’ 


tion. 
plicable to everything. 

It may be that you as an automobile owner declare that 
your car becomes obsolete in one year and therefore you 
annually trade it in for a new one. But the “old” car still 
continues to run for a number of years in the hands of 
subsequent owners. Whether or not your automobile is 
really obsolete is therefore largely your own whim. 

I know of steam power plants in which ten-year-old 
engines or turbines have been “junked” and replaced by 
more efficient and more economical apparatus. The self- 
same equipment in other less progressive power plants 
another ten years or more. 

You and I have our twn ideas about obsolete clothes and 
when they should be replaced. The average man “wears 
felt hat each year. Women 
than men. Some people use 
Others discard them 
And so o1 


would have been kept 


] 


out” one straw hat and one 
“wear out” hats more rapidly 
lead pencils until they are ‘stubs.’ 


as soon as they are inconveniently short 


The Formula 


But let us get 
ing for is a good rule or formula 
question is this: A thing ts. obsolet 
that it will pay to replace 

Sometimes it pays to throw out m 
[ was once employed 
decidedly inefficient m 
efficient and uneconomical 
worked for them. They were in 
and then were forced to quit because nobody would buy 
Many of their machines were replaced inside of a year 
because they actually were obsolete before they were in- 
stalled. 
because it paid the purchasers to install something better 
immediately. 


down to brass tacks. What we are look- 
My own answer to the 
soon as it 1s found 


achines that are new. 
yy a concern that manufactured a 
achine. I didn’t know it was in 
at the time or I would not have 
business for three years 


They were “new.” ves, but obsolete nevertheless 


Simply because we can “get along” with an old machine 
part, or thing, is no proof that it is not already obsolete. 
My contention is that entirely too much machinery is in 
daily use that should be in the scrap heap. It should be 


replaced because it will pay to replace it. 


—e, 
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[Tue Naturat Coacutation or Hevea Latex By A. S. Corbet. Published 


by the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.§ 
1929. 24 pp. ‘ 
The agencies by which the changes occurring during natural 


coagulation of latex are promoted have been the subject of many 
investigations over the past two decades. The results of the present 
research reported by Dr. Corbet prove definitely the presence of a 
bacillus, which probably enters the latex in the field and which js 
responsible under certain conditions for the coagulation of Hevea 
latex. This bulletin represents the first of a series which the Rubber 
Research Institute intends to issue at intervals when specific investi- 


gations of a scientific or technical nature have been completed to a 


stage suitable for publication. 
Reports ror Executive Controt. Published by the Policyholders Service 
jureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 


New York City 1929 

Few companies are able to dispense with the daily financial report 
and a current review of activities, and progressive and outstanding 
companies have met the problem of executive control by supplying 
essential information in an attractive and easily assimilable manner. 
Che standard daily reports employed by fourteen prominent business 
organizations are described with reproductions of forms and graphs 


in this publication. 





Cotron FrRoM PLANT TO Propvct Published by the Pepperell Manufacturin 

Company, 160 State Sreet, Boston, Mass 1929 68 { 

In response to numerous requests from students, teachers, sales 
representatives and others for a book on cotton and its manufacture 
stripped of technical terms and treated in popular style, this at- 
little volume has been prepared by a leading manufacturer, 


how cotton 


tractive 


It is copiously illustrated and tells in simple language 

grows and what happens to it aftet has been picked in the fields 

[Tue Economic Evort ~’ oF tHe Uwnrtep States: Its BackGrounp anpD 
SIGNIFICANCE By Magnus W. Alexander Published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc 147 Park Avenu New York City. 
56 pp. 


pursuance of an enhanced cultural 
owing to the increased leisure and 
the gift of the power-driven machine, 
are projected as the heritage of the so-called machine-civilization 
the United States by Mr. Alexander, president of 


Greater opportunities for the 
and spiritual life for the 


as 
weltare 


masses, 


economi which are 


as developing in 





the National Industrial Conference Board, in this paper, a reprint 
of his address before the World Engineering Congress at Tokyo 
on November 2 
Zinc Ox as a | ER PicmMeN Published by the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pa Fr Street, New York City 1 ) 32 pp 
The reasons for the use of zinc oxide in rubber compounds, par- 
ticularly such as solid and heavy truck and bus pneumatic tires, the 
properties of zinc oxide in such compounds, and the properties of 
zinc oxide in rubber which depend upon the kind or quality of the 


zinc oxide used are fully described in this research bulletin. A six- 
I the pamphlet. 


ave te nical pape! ind patent yibli erapny rh 


rHe GENERAL Morors Pr Groun! Published 


[T'mronex Trres Testep at VI? 
le Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del 1929 


by E. I. du Pont de 


This laboratory report covers id tests that were conducted at 
the General Motors proving ground on four 32 by 6.50 Thionex 
tires that were cured at 270 degrees | These tires were compared 
with an equal number of high temperature cured tires in which 
nercaptob« thiazole was used as an accelerator 
CHEM INEERING ( AL 1929 (14th Annual) Edition. Published 

the Chemical Catalog Company, I: 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ty 5 pp 


100 pages more than the 1928 edition, this volume 
llected condensed and standardized catalog data of equip- 
laboratory supplies, heavy and fine chemicals and 
industries employing chemical processes 
of manufacture and is designed for the use of chemical engineers, 
works managers and superintendents of such organizations. It im 
cludes classified indexes, carefully cross-referenced, and a technical 
and scientific book cataloging and briefly describing an 
extensive list of on chemical and related subjects. 
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Uses of Rubber in Defeating 


Vibration in 


Improvements in the Durability and 


Automobiles 


Physical Properties of Rubber Have 


Opened Up New Possibilities for Its Use in Automobile Construction 


By Tuomas J. Lire, Jr. 


Engineering Consultant and Industrialist, Formerly Chief Engineer of Lincoln Motor 
Company, Marmon Motor Car Company and President of S. A. E. 


HILE the use of rubber has been long known in 
W conjunction with many attempts toward absorbing 
and defeating vibration in all kinds of mechanical 
structures, its development in connection with automotive 
design has been of a desultory character. It seems strange 
indeed that this should have been the case, but in our in- 
dustry any kind of development entailing invention and 
original design seems to occur in cycles. By that I mean 
that if one man has successfully demonstrated that some 
innovation has produced not only a marked improvement in 
the product, but can be readily appre- 
ciated by the discriminating, then we 
find that a flock of other inventors 
and engineers come to the front with 
alternate schemes for improvement. It 
is probably fortunate for the industry 
that this is true, for it keeps our en- 
gineers and designers on their toes and 
ever watchful for improvement, which 
is immediately reflected in increased 
company and, of course, re- 
dounds to the credit of the designer. 
In automotive circles we are cog- 
nizant of the fact that to be continual- 
ly successful we must manage by hook 


Ssaies 


or crook to outsmart the rest of the in- 
dustry. That is the aim of every pro 
gressive engineer. 

a very interesting ma 
great improve- 


Rubber is 
terial 
ment in its manufacture, particularly 
toward has greatly in 
creased the possibility of its use in all 
kinds of automotive structures. Rub- 
ber used to be very perishable, easily affected by light ex- 
posure and very irregular in its physical properties. This 
was due to the fact that its manufacture varied widely. By 
that I mean that the different runs of any given rubber 
product would be good or bad, dependent upon the skill 
of the operator, who used very uncertain or “rule of 
thumb” methods. -Fortunately today, much of this uncer- 
tainty has been eliminated. We find great rubber com 
panies investing huge sums of money in research and ex 
perimentation. We find remarkable improvements in the 
durability of the product, as well as greatly increased physi- 
cal properties, to withstand fatigue and overstressing, so 
that now the engineer can safely rely upon rubber to re- 
place many steel parts. Where this can be done, the ad- 
vantages are manifold. 

First, if a rubber part can be designed to replace several 


and due to the 


stabilization 
THOMAS J. 





steel parts in a joint assembly, there is an immediate pos- 
sibility of a cost saving, for in joint assemblies there is 
always considerable machining and assembling, which can 
frequently be eliminated by use of simple molded rubber. 

The second great advantage obtained is that by so doing, 
the lubrication of mechanical parts is obviated, and the third 
advantage being that noise and rattle can be completely 
eliminated. This certainly is a very important considera- 
tion in automotive work. 

Rubber has been very successfully used to replace the 
mechanical spring shackle. It is true 
that in some designs inadequate sec- 
tions are provided, which of course re- 
sult in relatively short life, due to over- 
stressing. The engineer might, in this 
case, be excused, for there is no tra- 
dition or background for him to fol- 
low, but now profiting by the experi- 
ence of others, he may safely and ac- 
curately design such parts. There are 
a good many control rods containing 
joints, which transmit but very little 
power, connected with the modern auto- 
mobile power-plant, and which unques- 
tionably could be made of rubber to 
deaden all rattle and sound. We fre- 
quently resort to the use of cheap 
stamped parts in these cases and then 
spend considerable time in assembling 
them, by bending and twisting them to 
prevent rattle. 

Rubber may be used very success- 
fully in joint manufacture. Wherever 
two wood or metal surfaces are in mov- 
ing contact, squeaks and rattles will sometime or other de- 
velop. It is extremely important that engineers carefully 
study the possibilities of using rubber in such places. One 
of the most simple and remarkably efficient adaptations of 
rubber has been the pump and generator, and accessory 
drives, usually on the side of the engine. A tubular section 
of rubber, similar to a piece of common garden hose, is fre- 
quently used as a self-aligning coupling and this, in my be- 
lief, is unquestionably better than any form of universal 
mechanical joint yet devised. 

Rubber has been successfully used in preventing the 
transmission of shock and vibration from the engine and 
chassis to the steering wheel. Rubber is very successfully 
used in insulating the body from the chassis, as well as in- 
sulating the powerplant from the frame and chassis. The 
old farmer who used a piece of leather for a hinge on his 
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garden gate unquestionably had a basic idea that could 


easily be recognized by some of our prominent engineers 
Of course, he might have used a more permanent material 
than leather, but he was not troubled with the lubrication 
Very 1m- 


of the steel hinge, or its rusting and sticking. 
portant development has recently been made in the use « 
rubber in vibration damping devices, particularly on multi- 
cylinder engines. The problem here is to damp out and 
counteract the torsional vibration emanating from the crank- 
shaft and caused by an intermittent winding-up and un- 
twisting of the shaft, due to the sharp and frequent ex- 
plosion impulses. Here we have succeeded in using a simple 
stamped steel disc, mounted in rubber and placed on the 
front end of the crank-shaft. This disc continually oscil- 
lates during its rotation and instantly damps out any tor- 
sional vibration in its incipient stage. This device, designed 
by the author, replaced a rather costly and complicated 
vibration damper, consisting of a flywheel driven by a 
yielding or slipping clutch, and in this particular instance 
the saving constituted by the use of the rubber device was 
so great as to continually more than twice pay the entire 
operating cost of the Engineering Department of the Mar- 
mon Motor Car Company. 


Rubber in Decreasing Costs 


I contend that there are many opportunities throughout 
the automobile structure for the use of rubber, not only 
for damping out noise and vibration, but for greatly de- 
creasing the cost of the various parts in question. Rubber 
is now very successfully used in the manufacture of carpets 
and upholstery cloth, particularly of the Mohair variety, 
where a pile fabric is used; the back of the fabric heing 
coated and saturated with rubber, so as to completely lock 
and anchor the individual fibers in place, in precisely the 
same way that rubber is used to retain the bristles in 
brushes. The wearing surfaces are permanent and it is 
perfectly sanitary, as it can be easily washed with soap and 
water. Rubber seat cushions, of the pneumatic type, will 
unquestionably be used to a great extent in the near future, 
replacing coil springs, cotton, hair jute-fiber, etc. 

Now we know how to vulcanize rubber to metal sur- 
faces, there has been opened up to us great possibilities for 
a simple, flexible connection of one metal part to another. 
There are literally thousands of possible applications of 
rubber to automobiles alone, and of course all other indus- 
tries have similar possibilities 

Rubber in Joints and Shafts 


I might go on at great length to enumerate various ex- 
perimental and practical devices with which I am familiar, 
such as the use of rubber drive centers for clutch discs, 
which when used seem to damp out the terrific noise en- 
countered at times in transmissions. Factory managers 
will tell you that while previously a large percentage of 
transmissions had to be pulled from finished cars on ac- 
count of excessive noise, the use of these rubber centered 
clutch discs has entirely eliminated this practice. Consider 
such places as universal joints, or propellor shafts, which 
are always a source of great annoyance, as well as inac- 
cessible; lubrication being invariably neglected by the car 
owner, with consequent rapid wear and misalignment, re- 
sulting in excessive vibration and noise. How much more 
sensible it would be to use a properly designed rubber joint, 
which would easily last the life of the car. I predict great 
activity in design along this line. 

There have been literally thousands of attempts made 
to produce some type of spring tire for automobiles, but 
rubber reigns supreme in this case. It has been facetiously 
remarked that we should have rubber fenders on cars, which 
would not be ruined by the slightest bump, as is the case 
at the present time. This idea is really not as ridiculous 
as it may seem. Rubber can undoubtedly be used for 
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shock absorbit o devices to damp out road shock pre- 
vent the bounding and rebounding of the car on its springs. 
In fact, I believe rubber will eventually be used to entirely 
replace car springs, and I have been watching with a great 


deal of interest the development along this line in Germany. 


\ great many engineers still seem to be skeptical as to the 
use and permanence of rubber, as were most people when 
rubber heels were first proposed for shoes. I recommend 


that progressive engineers carefully study the possibilities 
of rubber and become perfectly familiar with its remark- 
able physical properties, remembering that the rubber chem- 
ist can produce almost an unlimited variety of product to 
meet every possible condition of use 





New Machine Tests Tire Wear 

N comparing one tire with another on tire wear tests, 
factors such as speed, the type of car and of driving, 

the weather and temperature, the class of road surface, 

and so on, vary widely, and therefore accurate results are 
difficult to obtain. Definite and reliable data about wire 
wear, as a result, is not easily available, especially if the 
research is confined to tire service on the road. 
With the aim of eliminating these variabl 

es J. Lambourn, technologist of the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, Fort Dunlop, England, has recently developed a 
special machine, a photograph of which appears below, by 
which conditions representative of rough roads, wet roads, 
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New Tire Testing Machine, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham 


dusty roads, quick acceleration, wheel spin, and high tem 
perature can all be reproduced and controlled. There is 
no doubt whatever that the majority of owners could get 
considerably better service from their tires if they did but 
appreciate more generally the causes of wear. ‘The relation 
between abrasion, or wear, of tires and slip, which, of 
course, is always taking place when tires are running, can 
be accurately determined. Approximately the rate of wear 
increases not in direct ratio to the slip but as the square 
of it up to values of about 25 per cent. Above that value 
he relation is linear. 

To show the close correspondence between t 
obtained on the machine and on the road, samples of the 
actual treads of tires were made into test wheels while the 
real tires were run under average conditions, and the rate 
of wear of the tire on the road and on the machine was 
compared. The value of 100 being taken to represent the 
standard tread compound, the following results have been 
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ie results 


obtained : 


RELATIVE WEAR 
On road On testing machin 
100 100 
130 139 
142 150 
225 200 
93 95 
117 117 
92 92 
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Transporting Washed Rubber and Compounding Materials 


Materials Handling in the Plant of the 
: | Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


4 Problem Involves Transporting 1,863,200 Pounds of Materials Per Day With 
Personnel of 964—17,000 Trucks and Other Equipment Are Necessary 


By C. C. STUBER 


General Foreman, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


NDUSTRIAL transportation, as applied to our organization, to make up our products. To prevent any of the elements from be- 
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means the one best way of transporting material in the shortest 

possible time with the least expenditure of money and energy, 
so that the part played by transportation, in the final cost of the 
finished product, is reduced to a minimum. 

As we know, there has been misconception in the minds of some 
as to just what is meant by inter- and intra-transportation and what 
it amounts to in our factory. Such confusion may be entertained 
when consideration is given to our problem of unloading 77 freight 
car loads of raw material daily 
suitable 


This requires a careful study of 


transportation routes. From the staggering number of 
1214 transportation routes in the beginning, we have been able to 
reduce the number to 415 routes. 

A personnel of 964 can transport an aggregate weight of 1,863,269 
Ib. over a floor space of 6,443,419 sq. ft. by the use of 17,000 electric 
power trucks, industrial hand trucks, and platform skids. If such 
equipment could be coupled together, it would complete a train more 
than 19 miles in length, capable of transporting 34,000,000 Ib. of 
material, occupying a floor space of 306,000 sq. ft. 

There are 81 elevators distributing truck loads among the various 
floors. Revolving independently are some 29,654 ft. of electric and 
gravity conveyors which are mounted on especially strong and rugged 
frames. From their remote controls, they can be governed to 
facilitate and expedite an even flow of material to the various ma- 
chines along their path. The ease with which material is placed 
on or taken off the conveyor by the operators is gratifying to note 
The conveyors are equipped with safety features. 

Such a tremendous capital investment must be economically and 
efficiently handled, and, in so far as industrial transportation can 
not be eliminated, it therefore becomes necessary and a part of the 
manufacturing process. We know that transportation does add to 
the value of the product (which is contrary to previous statements), 
as Care must be 


taken in handling the various elements which go 


Contributed by the Materials Handling Division for presentation at th 
Akron Meeting, Akron, Ohi 
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coming contaminated by foreign substances while en route may 
protect and preserve the quality of our product. 

By analyzing our transportation problems, our scientific investi- 
gations disclosed much lost time and wasted motion among our 
suppliers, the confusion of transportation deliveries between various 
departments, and the multiplicity of various different types and 
styles of truck equipment. We then realized its imperfections. When 
we realize the amount of internal transportation and why it is 
necessary to continue to carry back and forth the equivalent of 16 
times the weight, for such is the actual handling of 29,812,304 Ib. 
before the finished product is completed at a weight of 1,863,269 
lb., is not the total rather staggering? 

Fabulous sums have been expended for installation of mechani- 
cal or gravity conveyors which were substituted for trucking. Such 
installations were made on the prominent routes, where the fleets 
of the greatest number of trucks were operating. When such routes 
were conveyorized, it not only eliminated the trucking operations, 
but allowed additional space for production which formerly was 
occupied by trucks. 

The extent to which a transportation system may be extended 
by an over-enthusiastic manager may not only result in a rising 
cost, through the expense of operating, but may slow up actual 
production. 

For the purpose of administration and accounting, the functions 
of our transportation organization are divided into the following 
units : 

A Transportation of raw material from our unloading 
docks to our various warerooms and then to preparatory 
divisions. 

B Transportation of all prepared stock to their respective 
cushions ahead of assembling divisions. 

C Transportation of articles while in the process of being 
manufactured and manufactured articles to finished-product 
storerooms. 


D Transportation of finished articles from finished-pro- 
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Conveying Equipment in Tire Inspection Room 


duct storerooms to the various shipping departments. 

E Transportation of material by electric power trucks. 

F Industrial electric-truck batteries-charging division. 

Each division is in charge of a foreman and is subdivided 
into sections controlled by a head supervisor. Each section 
is sub-divided into as many parts as are necessary to render 
efficient service for the transporting of material, and each of 
these sub-divisions has a supervisor in charge. 

Items for consideration are: 
4 Standard equipment. 
Aisleways. 


Nd? 


Return loads 
D Routing of deliveries in cycles, or one way traffic. 


The supervisors are trained for their duties and rights within 


the organization and are taught all the intricacies of industrial 


receiving and shipping, such as careful planning and routing, for the 
transportation man must have a technical knowledge, not only of 
his position, but also of the material he is handling 
obtained only by a systematic study of all the factors which enter 


into the service of transportation as well as those directly affecting 


This can be 


department shipping and receiving. 
All transportation suppliers’ wage earnings are computed on a 
piecework basis. All piecework operations include the following: 
When material 
stowed in any of the 
the material in question will be segregated according to quality, size, 


is loaded upon equipment for transporting or 


raw-material or finished-product storerooms, 


and type and placed in the proper location 

The marking on the various articles will be facing one way when 
in storage or on equipment, so that the description on articles will 
When a supplier is dispatched 


be accessible for any one to read. 


for material, he will see that just the amount, size, and type, as re- 
quested on order, are loaded. 
Material, whether raw, in the process of being manufactured, 


or in the finished product line, must be loaded upon, as well as re- 


moved from, platform skid, truck, or conveyor in a satisfactory 


manner. 





Transporting Finished Tires 
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These items are carefully checked to avoid unnecessary repiling 
of material resulting from slovenly work on the part of the supplier, 
as repiling causes an increase in the unit cost of the department to 
which material is being delivered. 

When material is delivered to a department for use of the de- 
partment’s craftsmen, the supplier distributes his load in such a 
way that all craftsmen will be kept busy and so that there will be 
no lost time in waiting for or going any distance for raw material. 
The supplier’s incentive, of course, is that, operating on piecework 
himself, the greater the amount of material the craftsmen consume 
and the smaller the possibility of a delay in the craftsmen’s duties, 
aided by his own elimination of delays in operation, the greater will 
be his earnings. This is so important and has such a far-reaching 
effect upon the output of the factory, by 
contented and maintaining an even and 
material, that such distribution is not left entirely to the supplier, 
but is very carefully watched by the transportation supervision co- 
operating with the production departments. Delays cause a loss in 
production that not only occasions a loss to the company but also 
leads to labor dissatisfaction. 


keeping the craftsmen 


regular distribution of 


Accounting Control 


The cost of transportation service is charged directly to the 

production division from which material is being transported. 
Industrial transport equipment is divided into 44 classes, and a 

There are 13 classes or codes 


> 


batteries, 22 


code number is set up for each class. 
trucks, 4 
classes for platform skids All 


for electric 
trucks, and 5 


power classes for classes for 


industrial repairs, 
lubrication, and depreciation are charged directly 


Industrial transportation equipment is allocated according 


against a class 
or code. 
to production departments, and truck maintenance is charged to the 


production division according to such allocation. 


Centralization and Control of Equipment 


Industrial-truck equipment throughout the factory is controlled 
and operated under one centralized authority. Without such unity 
of neutral centralization, each production department would main- 
tain its own trucks and they would become a secondary issue, their 
real importance not being recognized. While one department would 
be struggling along with inadequate equipment, due to a sudden in- 
crease in production or a break-down in truck equipment, another 
department might have a surplus of such service due to a decrease in 
production or unexpected layoffs. In this way both departments 
would be operating at a loss. Still other departments would try 
to obtain more trucks than their quota, so as to have a surplus for 
a safety margin. 

a duplication of effort through the return of an 
Centralized control, whose 


There is also 
empty truck after making a delivery. 
record depends absolutely upon quality of service and minimum of 
have a return load at all 


expense, will route deliveries so as to 


times. This also relieves congestion, 

Such centralization of unit control was established to 
eliminate all waste effort, confusion, and friction between production 
departments relative to industrial-truck electric 
and hand trucks are numbered, prefixed with a code letter. All 
truck equipment is divided into 44 classes, according to size and type. 
Electric trucks are classified in 13 codes, hand trucks in 22 codes, 
While 


the allocation of trucks is set up for each of the various production 


study and 


equipment All 


platform skids in 5 codes, and electric batteries in 4 codes 





and Compounded Rubber 
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departments, according to their production requirements, the al 
location may be changed from time to time, either increasing or 


decreasing the number in the fleet. 
Standardization of Equipment 


Until recently the value of engineering service was not recog 
nized in regard to industrial transportation equipment. In the past 
each department maintained its own idea of certain types and styles 
of trucks to perform the operations pertaining to its production, 
with the result that when a production department was discontinued 
or certain operations were eliminated in the process of manufactur 
ing certain articles, such equipment became obsolete. The salvaging 
of this equipment, entirely or in part, gave the management the 
idea to study the needs of the plant’s production as a whole and 
then design a type of truck chassis that would be interchangeable 
throughout the factory. 

A standard type of running gear or chassis was designed with 
the utmost flexibility in steering and turning through narrow aisles 
and around This 
equipped with various types of racks or bodies best suited to the 
needs of the different departments, and if production department 
or operation was discontinued, these superstructures could easily 
The result of this investigation is 


sharp corners. truck chassis could easily be 


be removed at a small cost. 
that, instead of the multiplicity of sizes and types of trucks formerly 
in use—that is, from a variety of 49 types of one line of trucks 
there now are but four types of truck chassis, with a number of 
interchangeable parts, which answer all the requirements of the 
original 49 types. 

standard 


All industrial four-wheel trucks are equipped with 


couplers. Such flexibility enables operating the electric tractors in 
any industrial truck cycle. 

Where material is consumed slowly, the platform-skid method 
of transportation is adopted. In the installation of the platform-skid 
method a standard height is maintained in order to obtain a flexible 
service unit, so that the transporting can be performed by either 
hand or electric lift truck. When it is necessary to move platform 
skids a short distance only, it is entirely satisfactory, as well as 
efficient and economical, to equip such platform skids with casters 
or wheels, to eliminate the necessity of waiting for the arrival of a 
supplier with a transveyor. The craftsman can then move the plat- 
form-skid load whenever necessary without the loss of time. 

It has been found that properly selected electric trucks, powerful, 
compact, and the minimum in weight, are well adapted for certain 
types of transportation service, and a fleet of 73 electric power 
trucks is helping to keep down the cost of transportation All 
designed and built that 
Such inter- 


electric-truck battery compartments are so 
they will receive any style of battery that we employ. 
changeability of batteries allows the service of each electric truck 
for the 24 hours. 


Inspection and Lubrication 


Trucks are first inspected for condition before being lubri- 


cated; that is, all bolts are tightened, and those small miscellaneous 
repairs which are necessary to place a truck in first-class condition 
A pressure lubricating method is standard equipment. 
with some sort of a 


are made. 
Inasmuch as 
lubricating system, such as greasecups, oilwells, oilcups, etc., which 
in time become clogged with dirt and grease which has hardened 
due to certain conditions existing in the factory, not only has the 
pressure system of lubrication proved considerably more effective, 


trucks are always equipped 


but it is less expensive than the former method. 

When lubrication is completed, the truck is given a thorough 
cleaning. All foreign substance is removed from casters, running 
wheels, and deck. All trucks are painted yearly. 

A card index is maintained, recording the truck number, the 
number of the production department to which the truck was al- 
lotted, the date the truck was lubricated, and the date the truck 
was repaired. Such information affords an opportunity to investi- 
gate the reason why any particular piece of equipment must be 
repeatedly oiled or repaired. 

Obsery ance 


of industrial transportation equipment under actual 
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service, relative to wearing qualities, length of service, and ease 
of operation, discloses many mechanical defects in the design. 

Considerable experimental work has been done to determine the 
right type of wheel construction, especially the best width, as floor 
maintenance seems to be exceedingly high. The results of this in- 
vestigation are found in the recent development of a satisfactory 
tire wheel for the industrial truck wheels and casters. It is grati- 
fying to note the ease of motion while the truck is in operation and 
the absence of truck vibration. 

A centralized truck-repair department has decreased the truck 
maintenance cost considerably, for as soon as a defect is noticed in 
a truck, the truck is immediately placed in the repair department 
for repairing or overhauling. 

What has been accomplished may be seen from the evolution of 
transporting material by hand to conveyor. The progressive steps 
are: 

A Hand. 

B Two-wheel baggage trucks. 

C Four-wheel flat-deck trucks. 

D Hand lift truck and platform skids. 

E Electric tractor and four-wheel flat-deck trucks. 

F Electric transveyor and platform skids. 

Rearrangement of machines. 

H Mechanical power conveyors. 

I Force of gravity. 

J Linking together machines into one unit. 





Vulcanizer With Nesting Molds 


N UNIQUE arrangement for saving weight and 
A space in vulcanizing equipment is shown by the 

Spencer-Smith vulcanizer and molds illustrated here. 
The following description was received from the designer, 
J. A. Spencer-Smith, Maristow House, Winnersh, Berks, 
England: 

Although the illustration shows a nest of two molds, 
any number may be nested, but preferably three, so that 
they may be accommodated in the compress type vulcan- 
izer. In this case the unit is assembled, inclusive of the in- 


























Spencer-Smith Vulcanizer and Nested Molds 


flation manifold, with the use of the quick action turn- 
buckle belts. The unit is lifted by electric hoist and de- 
posited within the heater from an overhead rail. 

The table is pressed upwards against the molds and 
heater cover by compressed air, through the compression 
bag. The mold sets are in duplicate,—the moment one lot 
is cured, another set takes its place. The advantages of 
the watch-case vulcanizers were aimed at, as well as re- 
taining the well known features of curing in open heat. 

The molds are of steel construction throughout, each 
mold being practically held in suspension with an unusual 
allowance for the heating medium to surround the equip- 
ment in radiator fashion. 

Advantages claimed for this equipment are lower initial 
costs, lower installation cost and a reduction in mainten- 
ance. 
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Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline 
Triphenylguanidine 
Thiocarbanilide 
Aniline Oil 


The uniformity, pur- 
ity, and strength of 
these accelerators 
meet the exacting de- 
mands of the rubber 
trade. 


Test samples for their 
adaptability to your 
purpose. 


Intermediates Division 


| National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 

















OTE the location of the “Pioneer” Sulphur 
plant. In St. Louis. A short delivery-route 
in these days of quick transportation. 


Promptness of deliveries is only one factor of 
the “Pioneer” appeal. This Sulphur makes good 
; wherever it is put to work. 


Rubber manufacturers interested 
in getting the most for their money 
should give attention to the 
“Pioneer” proposition . . . quality 


Sulphur, well serviced, plus reli- 
ability approved by the industry. 











There is more power \ 


to your Sulphur wi ) 


Dollars when you buy 
“PIONEER” BRAND 







ST.LOUIS SULPHUR 

& CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Primm & Vulcan Sts., 

St. Louis, Missouri 

WISHNICK-TUMPEER, Inc., 
Sole Selling Agents 


NEW YORK, 251 Front Street 
CHICAGO AKRON 
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A Year of Free Rubber 


[1TH the beginning of this month, there came to 

an end the first year of unrestricted rubber pro- 

duction and marketing since the termination of 
the Stevenson Act. Crude rubber, for six years tied down 
by the arbitrary terms of price control legislation, has now 
experienced twelve months of unhampered freedom with 
only natural economic laws to dictate price regulation. And 
what has been the net result ? 

The price of crude rubber in the New York market on 
October 31, 1928, the day when British restriction officially 
came to a close, was 1834 cents a pound. The price of the 
commodity on October 31, 1929, a year later, was also ex- 
actly 1834 cents a pound. During the months between these 
dates there were, of course, a certain degree of fluctuation 
in quotations. With the fear of abnormally heavy ship- 
ments of accumulated rubber from Malayan plantations 
casting its shadow over the trade, the price sank temporarily 
during last November to as low as 17% cents a pound. 
When it became apparent that the tremendous increase in 
American and foreign rubber consumption to keep pace 
with the automobile industry would absorb practically all 
of this “surplus” rubber, prices naturally sought higher 
levels, reaching a peak on February 26 of 26% cents a 
pound. But, after this early enthusiasm had worn off and 
the tire industry saw that it would have to slow down and 
wait for consumer demand to catch up with its record 
breaking production, the price for the commodity slowly 
but steadily fell back to the point from which it had started 
with the first day of “free” rubber. 

During the entire year since the abandonment of the 
Stevenson Act, the average spot closing price at New York 
has been 20.84 cents a pound. In view of the production 
cost figures announced by several rubber plantation com- 
panies before they became reluctant to give out such figures 
and in view of the profit statements and dividend payments 
made by those same companies, this can not be called an 
uneconomic price for crude rubber. 

Other features attendant upon the dropping of restric- 
tive measures have also stood out during the year. Estates 
have been able to hold down their production costs to levels 
heretofore thought impossible. Estates have been able to 
produce more rubber from the same acreage than was previ- 


ously believed possible. Estates have through mergers and 


consolidations been able greatly to reduce their costs of 
marketing and distribution. Only the lifting of restriction 
has brought these things about, as well as eliminating the 
chance of prices fluctuating between 12 cents and $1.20 
a pound in the same year. 


The Stock Market 


HE recent collapse in the stock market brought the 
shares of the domestic rubber manufacturing com- 
panies tumbling down along with the entire list, and 
while all the issues have come back from their extreme lows, 
the loss in the market value of rubber company securities 
since the first of the year can well be estimated at around 
a billion dollars. This unfortunate situation comes at a 
time when the rubber companies were just gaining a stride 
of confidence through the general prosperity which they 
have more or less enjoyed during the last year and were in 
turn gaining in the confidence of the investing public. 
During the height of the collapse, these rubber company 
stocks dropped from 4 to 74 points. At these lowest levels 
some of the companies’ securities were yielding 8 to 10 
per cent. But it must be generally conceded that in a great 
many cases the extreme highs achieved during the year by 
some of these rubber stocks represented values so far out 
of line with earnings that they could not possibly have been 
maintained. It might even be supposed that the recent 
drops, coming as they did in a series of bearish movements 
upon the whole exchange list, were more gentle in their 
specific effect to the individual companies’ standing than 
had the specific stocks fallen alone in a normal market. 
The basic condition of the industry today is sound and 
most of the companies will show fairly estimable balance 
sheets at the end of the year, and taken by and large the 
present prices for their securities on the various exchanges 
today represent a fair value and in many cases an attractive 
inducement for the investor who is looking to the future. 
In the last analysis, that is the situation which is most desir- 
able and sound for the industry. If rubber securities can 
remain at levels which will represent an attractive buy to 
the investing public, future flotations for refundings or for 
legitimate expansions in the industry are assured. While 
this temporary collapse has been a hard blow to the in- 
dividual security holders, it may yet prove a benefit to the 





industry as a whole. 
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Cut Down 
Molding Losses 
with CAMBRIDGE 
MOLD PYROMETER 


The best guess at Mold temperatures 
is apt to be a long way off and even 
the most experienced molded goods 
operator will make mistakes. 


The only exact method of ascertain- 
ing mold temperatures is by the use 
of a pyrometer. 


Cambridge Mold Pyrometer 


tells at a glance, the temperature of 
‘ the interior and exterior surfaces of 
any kind of mold. Its constant use 
saves spoilage and assures perfect 
products. 

The instrument is rugged, compact 
and easy to read by any operator, with- 
out special instruction. 


Send for List RA 


CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT C9 INC 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 


3512 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 
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NEWEST 
BOARDWALK 
HOTEL 


Offers for the Fall 


and Winter Season 















Single Rooms with Bath 
From $28 weekly, 
European Plan, or 

$49 weekly, 
American Plan 


Double Rooms with Bath 
From $42 weekly, 
Europan Plan, or 

$84 weekly, 
American Plan 
























Sea Water Swimming 
Pool—Marine Sun 
Deck—Concert 
Orchestra 





Under the Management of 
CHARLES D. BOUGHTON 
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She Beautiful: We “ Hebel? 
PLYMOUTH 


49*ST. EAST of BROADWAY 











$ 50 For a Room Equipped 
P with Bath, Circulating Ice 


DAILY Water and RADIO! 


Single $2.50, $3.00, and $3.50 
Double, $4.00 & $4.50; Twin Beds, $5.00 


NEAR BUSINESS, SHOPPING and 
THEATRE CENTERS 
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NEWS of the INDUSTRY 

















RUBBER INDUSTRY SHOWS 
FALLING OFF FROM 1928 


Industry throughout the country is just a 
shade more favorably situated than it was 
a year ago, but numerous individual indus- 
tries, including the rubber manufacturing 
trade, show distinct recessions from their 
position last year and present a somewhat 
disturbing tone to the general picture, ac- 
cording to the annual trade survey of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, pre- 
sented at its annual meeting on October 14. 

Of the 23 industries covered by the report, 
12 report gains that in some instances are 
slight and in other instances might be con- 
sidered excellent advances. Three industries 
seem to have just about held their own, and 
eight industries, including rubber, chemicals, 
automobiles and accessories, show a shading 
off. The association report on the rubber 
industry is as follows: 

Shows a falling off Present 
are reported excellent by 14 per cent; good 
by 29 per cent; fair by 43 per cent; poor 
by 14 per cent. 
ing than last year, 
classed business at that time, 43 per cent as 
excellent; 20 per good; 10 per 
fair and 4 per cent poor. None of the com- 
panies class the prospects for the winter as 
excellent; 57 per cent class them as good; 
43 per cent fair, none as poor. Production 
compared with last fall is reported increased 
by 43 per cent, decreased by 57 per cent; 


conditions 


This is a much worse show- 
as those reporting then 


cent cent 


sales quantities are reported increased by 60 
per cent, decreased by 40 per 
company reports 
stocks on hand are low in 29 per cent of the 
reports, normal in 57 per cent, over in 14 
per cent. Employment as compared with 
last fall has increased in 61 per cent of the 
companies and decreased in 29 per cent; 50 
per cent of the companies report wage in- 
creases and a like percentage reports de- 
creases; no labor 
troubles. 


cent; 


values as decreased; 


every 


sales 


shortage; no labor 


GOODYEAR OF CANADA 
TO ELECT A CHAIRMAN 


At the annual meeting of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, share- 
holders will be asked to approve a resolution 
amending the by-laws to permit a chairman 
of the board. C. H. Carlisle is president 
and general manager of the company, but 
there has never been a chairman. 

A resolution will be presented to 
authorize directors to apply for supple- 
mentary letters patent reducing capital stock 
by the cancellation of 4.670 shares of no par 
common, held in trustee account. Another 
resolution proposed would permit the adop- 
tion of a pension plan and the creation of a 
Pension fund 


also 
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New Products 

















POOL UUOALNUUUL U0UUULU0 UCLA AANAE AAU GASES 


SOFT RUBBER BALL 
OFFICIAL FOR POLO 


A new ball for indoor polo, tried 
out in New York City in several 
games last winter, was adopted re- 
cently as the official ball for use in 
all tournaments of the future at the 
meeting of the Indoor Polo 
United States. 

The new ball is made of a sponge 
rubber encased in a 
leather cover which has only one seam. 
The ball is the same size as the old 
ball, 444 inches in diameter. The old 
inflated. The Indoor Polo 
Association adopted the new ball after 
a long series of experiments in the 
interests of greater accuracy in hit- 
ting. The new ball is considered so 
much more accurate than the old that 
the association recommended to mem- 
ber clubs a smaller goal, ten feet in- 
stead of twelve feet, and proportion- 
ately smaller goals for smaller rings. 


annual 
Association of the 


composition 


ball was 





tt LLL UUULLSUEOURREN LENNON et 
Kent Rubber Products to Build 
The Kent Rubber Products Company, 


Ravenna, O., has awarded a contract for a 
two-story, 50 by 90 foot factory and office 
building to the P. L. Frank Construction 
Company of the same city. The cost of the 
structure is estimated at $40,000, according 
to J. Slater, manager of the company. 


Alfred Hale to Expand 


The Alfred Hale Rubber Company, 
Quincy, Mass., has awarded a contract for 
additions and alterations to its present rub- 
ber sole factory to Clark & Smith of the 
same city. 


J. H. Connors Injured 


J. H. Connors, general manager of the 
mechanical goods division of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, was injured early this month 
when a taxicab in which he was riding col- 
lided with another car. He was taken to the 
Akron City Hospital unconscious and suffer- 
ing from severe head lacerations and spent 
several days there before returning to his 
home. Mr. Connors only recently joined 
the Goodrich organization, having previously 
been president of the Republic Rubber Com- 
pany, Youngstown, 


TUSCAN RUBBER FACTORY 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


The plants of the Tuscan Tire & Rubber 
Company and the Pretty-Schaefer Rubber 
Company at Carrollton, O., were both de- 
stroyed by fire on October 29 with a loss 
estimated at $150,000. The loss is par- 
tially covered by insurance, and plans are 
already under way to rebuild the two fac- 
tories. A fire wall and efficient work on 
the part of the village fire department aug- 
mented by workers in the two plants pre- 
vented the destruction of another rubber 
factory nearby. 

The Tuscan Tire & Rubber Company was 
established in 1910 and has manufactured 
tires and tubes and druggists’ sundries. Its 
brands included Tuscan, Buckskin, Carroll 
and Carrollton cord tires and tubes. 





AKRON RUBBER SHIPPED 
BY WATER FROM NEW YORK 


A new shipping venture which may revo- 
lutionize the method of bringing crude rub- 
ber to Akron was successfully initiated on 
October 29 with the arrival at Cleveland 
of the motorship Empire State from New 
York with a cargo of 450 tons of rubber. 
This initial shipment was hauled from 
Cleveland to Akron in three trips by a fleet 
of 36 motor trucks and 75 semi-trailers. 

The Empire State, unique among freight 
carriers on the Great Lakes, has been oper- 
ating on the Cleveland-New York run all 
summer via Lake Erie, the Welland Canal, 
Lake Ontario to Ogdensburg, thence, via the 
New York State barge canal to Albany, and 
down the Hudson to New York, making the 
trip in five and one-half days. 





AJAX SALES IN 9 MONTHS 
ARE AHEAD OF ALL 1928 


Unit sales of tires to dealers for the first 
nine months of 1929 of the Ajax Rubber 
Company were greater than for the entire 
year of 1928, according to H. L. McClaren, 
president. Sales to dealers in the first nine 
months of 1929 showed a gain of 24.13 per 
cent in units and 20.74 per cent in dollar 
volume over the corresponding period of 
1928. 

In the first eight months of 1929, total 
Ajax sales in units increased 21.23 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1928, as 
against a gain of 3.40 per cent for the en- 
tire industry. Ajax sales in August were 
7.44 per cent in excess of July and 13.96 
per cent ahead of August, 1928. Mr. Mc- 
Claren states that September sales were 
greater than those of August, and that Oc- 
tober sales are expected to equal and pos- 
sibly surpass September. 








Sb General Tire & Rubber Company 
fleet of airplanes returned fo Akron on 
October 14, following what is believed 
to have been the longest commercial fight 
ever made. The fleet, under the command of 
Lieutenant A. C. Lyburger, left Akron in 
June for a tour of the United States in the 
interest of commercial flying and covered 
nearly 20,000 miles since that time. 

The six airplanes used in the tour were 
resold last month to the General Airplane 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., in 
with a provision made at the time of their 


accordance 


purchase. The six aviators, all of whom 
were army men from Selfridge Field, were 
honored with a banquet on October 18 and 
presented with wrist watches as tokens of 
appreciation for their service as General 


GOODYEAR OF CALIFORNIA 
MAKES 15.000.000th TIRE 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
of California turned out its 15,000,000th tire 


Company 
in the latter part of last month. The com- 
14.000,000th 
June of this year, and the plant has been 
13.500 


pany’s tire was produced in 


averaging approximately tires and 


tubes daily for practically the entire year 


The factory now consumes about 17,000 
tons of crude rubber annually and 32,000 
bales of raw staple cotton. Goodyear of 


California at the present time employs 3,200 
persons, with an annual payroll of more tha 


$5,000,000. 


Carrier Opens Dallas Office 


eering 


The Carrier Engi 


Newark, N. J 


( orp ration, 


manutacturer of air condi- 


tioning systems, has announced the opening 
of a permanent engineering and sales office 
and shop at 2706 Commerce Street, Dallas, 


Tex. For some years the company has beet 
engaged in a successiot extensive air cot 

ditioning installations in public and industrial 
buildings in the southwest, and Thomas M 


Cunningham, wl ipervised many 
the installations in Texas, is manager of 
the new offic William Moler, a native 


Texas, with a kground < 
the home office of the company and in the 
Angeles and Chicago branches, will | 


associated wit Mr ( 


Los 





General Fleet Finishes Air Tour 





They will all take positions with the 
sales force of the tire company. 

Several new devices developed by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company to increase 
the safety factor in aviation were tested out 
during the tour. These include various pneu- 
matic shields, motor mountings and other 
parts of rubber designed to make planes 
more durable and airworthy by eliminating 
the effects of vibration and shock on vital 
parts. W. O'Neil, president of the General 
company, has stated that “The day is coming 
when airplanes can be made to bounce in- 
stead of cracking up when they are forced 
to land,” and his company is still working 
on new devices toward that end. 

The pilots are shown in the above photo- 
graph with Orville Wright at his Dayton, 
O., laboratory. 


pilots. 


FIRESTONE FINANCE PLAN 
VOTED BY STOCKHOLDERS 





Stockholders of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company at a special meeting on 
October 29 approved an increase in author- 
ized common stock from 2,500,000 $10 par 
shares to 3,500,000 shares of $10 par com- 
mon. They also authorized the creation of 
1,000,000 shares of $100 par cumulative pre 
ferred stock, 600,000 will 
be publicly offered as previously announced. 

Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
company, in addressing the shareholders, 
said, “The company is closing a 
cessful year, and the outlook for next year 

199 


shares of which 


very suc 


s exceedingly 


Goodrich Footwear Output 
The B. F. 
reported that 
maintained at capacity rate and that approxt- 


Goodrich Company last month 
footwear production is being 


mately 50.000 pairs of all stvles are being 
manufactured at its plants daily. The Good 
rich company expects to maintain this rate 


r at least two months, when the peak of 
nter shipments will be reached. Produ 
tion will then taper off until next summer’s 
rders for future requirements begin to ar 


New Color is Announced 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Compa has an 
unced an addition to its line of ppet 
free sulfur colors, under the name of Sul 


ne Yellow GG‘ I. 
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NAT'L RUBBER MACHINERY 
PROFIT REDUCED SHARPLY 


P a° 
| hinery 


September 30, 


Net profit of National Rubber 
Company for quarter ended 
1929. was $42,834 
equal to 38 cents 
of stock,’comparing with $113,409 or 1,0] 
a share in same quarter of 1928 


after taxes at ( harges, 


a shart 111,580 shares 


For nine months ended September 30, net 


profit totaled $349,969 after charges and 
federal taxes, equal to $3.13 a share on 
111,580 shares of stock against $326,869 


or $2.92 a share in first nine months of 
1928. 

Holders of first mortgage 
bonds of National Rubber Machinery Com- 
pany issued under and secured by mortgage 
and deed of trust dated July 1, 1928, have 
been notified by Stanley W. Harris, presi- 
dent, that company has elected to redeem on 
November 8, 1929, otherwise than by use 
of the sinking fund, all bonds of this issue 
outstanding on that date. The bonds will 
be redeemed at their principal amount to- 
gether with a premium of 5% and accrued 
interest to the date of redemption at the 
office of Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. The bonds are convertible into stock 
of the company until and including Novem- 
ber 8, 1929. The original these 
bonds was $1,350,000, of which there are 
outstanding $612,000. 


convertible 6% 


issue of 


Scrap Rubber Company Formed 


The Robinson Scrap Rubber Company, 
West Orange, N. J., has been incorporated 
at Trenton, the state capital, to deal in scrap 
rubber. The firm has been capitalized at 
$50,000, and the incorporators are Robert 
W. Sims, George W. Robinson and Grace 
M. Robinson 


Rubber Company Stocks Break 


New lows were made by practically every 
rubber company stock the recent 
securities market crash. Trading in the new 
Firestone common stock opened on the New 
York Curb at 41 as against its preferred 
warrant purchase 55. Price quota- 
tions for the shares of leading rubber com- 
panies on November 2 and the high and low 


issue in 


price ol 


figures for the year are as follows: 
Last Price High Low 
Nov. 4 Oct. 21 1929 
Ajax 3 3% 11% 214 
Falls 11% 4 
Faultless 6 15 30 
Firestone 41 41% 41 
do. new 6% » fd gn, 98%, 98% 98% 
Fisk 5% 6% 20% 3'y 
do. ist pfd 20% 32%, 721% 15 
General 264 298 236 
do. pfd 93% 102 92 
Goodrich 55 65 105% 42 
do. pfd. 105 106 15% 105 
Goodyear Com 73 967% 154% 60 
do. pr, pfd 95% 91%, 104% 94 
India 1 i3 21 
Intercontinental 6h, R%, 14% 5% 
Kelly Springfield 6% 7% 24 4 
do. Ist pfd. ) 10 100 30 
Lee 8 9% 25 5 
Miller glx 10% 28%, 5% 
do. pfd. 35 10 83 30 
Mohawk 14 0) 66 12 
do. pfd. 90% 78 
Norwalk 7 1%% 61% % 
Pirelli 52%, «56 68 43% 
Seiberling 24 65 15 
do. pfd. 107% 90 
U. S. Rubber 32 01 65 15 
do. pfd f 731 921 58 
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- . Names in the News , 





— 


the B. F. 
the 


JAMES D. Tew, president ot 


Goodrich Company, 
Ohio Management Conterence, to be 
20 under 


will be a speaker at 
first ; 
held at Columbus on November 
the auspices oO! associations of bankers, man- 
. “ P . . 
ufacturers and His subject will 
be “The Manufacturer’s Responsibility to 


His Dealers.” 


retailers. 


W. R. Hucks, in charge of compounding 
and laboratory work at the 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, Los An- 
attending a two-week techni- 


development 


geles, Cal., is 
cal conference at the Akron plant of the 
RB. F. Goodrich Company. This 
opened on November 1 and will 
to November 14. 


session 


continue 





Dr. A. A. SOMERVILLE has been appointed 
to the chairmanship of the physical testing 
committee of the Rubber Division, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, succeeding Dr. W. A. 
Girsons, who recently resigned. In addi- 
tion to Dr. Somerville, the committee will 
in the future be composed of A. W. Car- 
PENTER, D. F. Cranor, E. W. Futter, O. M. 
Haypen, T. M. KNOwLAND, N. MaApnce, C. 
R. Park, N. A. SnHeparp, W. L. StrurtTeE- 
vANT and P. L. WorMELEY. 

F. B. Davis, Jr., president, Ernest Hor- 
KINSON, vice-president, and other officials of 
the United States Rubber Company were 
euests of honor October 30 at a dinner given 
by the Detroit Board of Commerce. Wi.- 
LIAM J. Gray, chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank, was toastmaster, and 
the committee in charge of the banquet was 
headed by Mayor Jonn C. Lonce. 


P. W. Litcurtetp, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, arrived in 
New York October 28 on the S. S. Cali- 
fornia following a two months’ business 
trip through South America, during which 
he investigated possible sites for a branch 
tire factory for his companv. He returned 
to Akron in time for the ring laying cere- 
mony for the first navy dirigible to be built 
by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation. 


Art H. Massey, general sales manager of 
the Combination Rubber Company, Trenton, 
N. J., is spending three weeks traveling 
through the middle and northwest in the 
interests of his company. 








CATALPO 


for 
Mechanicals 




















L. F. AWNIVvITTI, manager for the 
Dunlop Rubber Company in Australia since 
1927, has been appointed general manager 
of the new Dunlop-Perdrian Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd, in New South Wales and 
Queensland. A. CHARLESworTH has been 
named as assistant sales director for the 


Dunlop-Perdriau Company. 


sales 


N. N. Auspacu of the Goodyear Indus- 
trial University, employe training school of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
spoke on the subject of lighter than air craft 
before a luncheon meeting of the members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Kent, O., last month 
at the Hotel Franklin in that city. 





F. A. SEIBERLING, president of the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company, and WirttrAM O’NEIL, 
president of the General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, were among the speakers at a banquet 
at the Portage Country Club on October 23 
in honor of CHartes L. Knicut, who has 
completed 25 years of association with the 
Akron Beacon Journal, of which he is pub- 
lisher. Other speakers included CoNnGrEss- 
MAN FRANCIS SEIBERLING, a director of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; 
CHARLES W. SEIBERLING, vice-president of 
the Seiberling Rubber Company ; and former 
United States Senator Caries Dick. 


B. L. Trriiicu has relinquished the active 
management and control of the Cooper Cor- 
poration, Cincinnati, and Findlay, O., to de- 
vote his entire time to other activities. It 
is also announced that E. V. HENNECKE, who 
has occupied the position of vice-president in 
charge of sales, has also resigned and will in 
the future himself with certain 
other developments under the direction of 
Mr. Trillich. 


associate 


H. H. Repocie, sales manager of the rub- 
ber chemicals section of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, who held a similar 
position with the Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany before it was acquired by du Pont, has 
resigned to join the executive staff of the 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation, New York 
City, manufacturers of products, 
where he will again be associated with Dr. 
Rocer N. WALLACcH, formerly vice-president 
of the Grasselli Dyestuffs Corporation. On 
November 1, E. R. BrirpGwaTer succeeded 
Mr. Replogle as sales manager of the rubber 
chemicals section of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company, and C. A. Bart eg, sales- 
man for the Chicago office territory, 1 >- 


viscose 


came assistant sales manager of the same 
section. 
Srr Ertc Geppes and Sir Greorce BEHAR- 


RELL recently celebrated the seventh anni- 
versary of their connection with the Dun- 
lop Rubber Company, Ltd., as chairman and 
managing director, respectively. Each was 
presented with appropriate souvenirs by the 
directors of the company and the directcrs 
of associated companies, accompanied by 
short addresses for the occasion. 


lonEL MUNTEANU, of the export depart-- 
ment of the Miller Rubber Company, has left 
\kron for a business trip through Continen- 
tal Europe and the Mediterranean countries. 
He will be gone several months and expects 
to make Miller in several 
sections not now served by its sales organ- 
ization. 


connections for 


Dr. WoLrGANG KLEMPERER, aeronautic 
engineer of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion, was awarded the Cleveland Press 
Trophy for the most efficient handling of a 
glider at the National Glider Contest in Sep- 
tember. The award was made at a joint 
dinner of the Cleveland and Akron Glider 
Clubs on October 26 and was given him for 
his heroic attempt to fly the large Darmstad 
glider from Akron to Cleveland tied to a 
Goodyear blimp. Dr. Klemperer on October 
7 set what is believed to be a glider record 
for this country by remaining aloft for a full 
hour and travelling about 18 miles in a flight 
near Uniontown, Pa. 


GrorcE B. Drypen, president of the Dry- 
den Rubber Company, Evanston, III., and his 
son, EASTMAN RrypbeEN, sailed from New 
York on November 2, bound for Africa, 
where they plan to spend six months hunt- 
ing big game with Mr. anp Mrs. Martin 
Jounson, African explorers and hunters. 


FRANK W. Lovejoy, business analyst and 
a member of the staff of the Vacuum Oil 
Company, was the principal speaker before 
a session of salesmen of the India Tire & 
Rubber Company on October 16. 


Witui1am N. Hupson, formerly of Can- 
ton, O., has joined the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company to act as pilot of the new 
Curtiss Robin airplane which will be used 
on business trips by Goodyear officials and 
in tests of Goodyear aeronautical products. 
Pilot Hudson has been flying since 1920 and 
was until recently employed at the McKinley 
Airport in Canton. 





W. G. Lercu, former production superin- 
tendent of the India Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, has been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion in the factory of the Falls Rubber Com- 
pany, Cuyahoga Falls, O. It is also re- 
ported that Mr. Lerch will shortly be named 
as a director of the Falls company. 
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WATERPROOF COAT TRADE 
IS ACTIVE IN BRITAIN 


The rubber rainwear trade is now brisk 
and active again in England. Producers are 
very busy, and in some cases as much as 
five to six weeks behind with deliveries, and 
garment makers are fully engaged. How 
ever, the curious feature of the trade 1s 
that activity is almost entirely concerned 
with one sort of proofing—the fleecy-lined 
surface proof, which now accounts for the 
bulk of the macintosh trade It is difficult 


} 


to account for the sudden popularity of this 


r 
cloth and proofing, which is in certain ré 
spects umnsatistactor mless it be its re 
semblance to the leather-coat when mad 


up into a garment. The coats produced are 


j sa let ] 


mostly in cheap qualities and 


In the 
preciable 


machine-mad« 


hand-made trade there is an ap 


double-texture ind: 


demand ror 
anas and double-texture cotton cashmeres 


in fawn for both men’s and women’s gar 


such goods 


ments, but no larg rders tor 


have been placed 


\ rubber 


yet 


proc ted mitation leather coa 


has recently been placed on the market 
The cloth differs from the ordinary types ot 
imitation leather proofings in that it has a 
grained suriace ind a I] stead of the 


usual polished surface 


garment which has lately been placed on the 
market is the imitation lightweight at. It 
is made of a low quality sheeting, the proot 


] 


being non-guaranteed, and it retails as | 


as 5s. ($1.25) per garment [he export 
trade is very dull, but the mechanical trade 
is reasonably busy. Some manufacturers ar 


now producing rubber shoes and pli 
for next spring and summer tor sto 


RubBer Institution Meetings 
mn We J N 


S. Naunton will speak ot 
“Anti-oxidants” before the Scottish S« 


of the Institution of the Rubber Industry at 
Glascow on November 14. On November 
18, H. Eric Miller will address the Lond 
Section at the Engineers’ Club, Lond 

“The Outlook in the Rubber Industry.” The 
meeting of the Birmingham Section at th 
Grand Hotel. Birmingham. November 2 
will hear L. J. Mountford on “Machine 
Testing of Pneumatic Covers” and E. F 
Powell on “Some Notes on Curing Condi- 
tions.” The Manchester Secticn will meet 


November 21 to hear R. Defries on 
Ball 


on 
“Unburstable 


Golf Ball Imports Drop 
Imports of golf |} 


States 


United 
119,440, 
compared with 370,992 during August 
and with 264,706 di 1928 
The value of the September imports was 
$39,226, a unit value of 32.8 cents per ball 
August 32.9 


into the 


September numbered 


alls 
during 
as 
iring September, 


as against 32.5 cents in and 


cents in September 1928 


I. R. I. Hears Ebonite Talk 


Members of the Manchester Section of thx 
Institution of the Rubber Industry, meeting 
in that city on October 24, listened to S. Rid 
ing, - 2  & CSe) Notes 
Ebonite.” The the sec 
tion is scheduled for 


“Some 
meeting ol 
November 21 


TAX PROBLEM HOLDS UP 
GOODYEAR IN ARGENTINA 


discuss 


on next 


location for a South Ameri- 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
in a province 
local taxation 
problems threaten t the construction 
f a plant there, according to a statement 
made by P. W. Litchfield, president, on his 


\ feasible 
can factory 
ber Company has been located 


Aires, 


delay 


but 


close to Buenos 


return from Argentina. Outside of the met- 
ropolitan area of Buenos Aires itseif, it 
appears that the provinces are permitted t 
mpose an excise tax 

“If, at the next session « 


the Argentine 
this objectionable legislation is re 
Mr. Litchfield said, “it 
immediately 


congress, 
moved or modified,” 
is probable that Goodyear will 
announce the selection of a site for its South 


American plant.” It is believed that the 
site in question 1s near La Plata and that a 
$7,000,000 factory will be erected there as 
soon as local tax questions are cleared up 


CONTINENTAL DEVELOPS 
NEW VULCANIZING PRESS 


[he Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta 
ercha Co., of Hanover, is Vv using in the 
manufacture of rubber floor coverings and 
onveyor belt a press with pressure cylin 
ders, by means of which a total pressure of 
1p to 8,200,000 kilograms can be exerted 
The upper and lower tables are each in one 
piece and are made of cast steel. The lower 
table has a weight of 48,000 kilograms 

In order to prevent the belts stretching 
aiter manufacture they are stretched, before 
vulcanizing, with a force up to 70,000 kil 
grams by means of a hydraulically operated 


I , he! 





levice For removing the belts from the 
lower table after vulcanization pecial aj 
paratus with six cylinders is emt ed, whicl 
has to overcome a suction force ¢ 
220,000 kilograms 

The hydraulic plant emp! stonless 
compressed-air accumulators rt specifi 
surface pressure for the vulcanizing process 
‘an be adjusted by means of a pressure reg 
ulator. The presses are hydraulically c 


stations, whil 


trolled from three observation 


f the heating plates is 


the temperature 
erned an electric 
When required for vulcanizing 
ings of large widths 


can be equipped wit 


apparatus 


floor 


by measuring 
cover 
and lengths. the 


1 special apparatus 


press 


G. Corrtey has been appointed by the 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company, Ltd., 
as sales representative for the English coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk. He succeeds F 
W. Ospourn, who recently resigned. 


SOFT RUBBER EXPORTS TO 


SOUTH AMERICA HIGHER 


Exports of soft rubber sundries and spe. 
trom the United States to 


increased 


cialties 
American markets have 
a trade bulletin 


steadily in 
issued by 
reveals. In 
value of these exports 
increase 
of about 8 per cent over the previous year’s 
figure. Argentina is the outstanding market 
in this area, followed in the order named by 
Brazil, Chile, | Venezuela, _ 

American shipments < lruggist’s rubber 
sundries, according to the report, increased 
$121,017 in 1927 to $140,926 

per cent. Rubber gloves 
rtant item in this class, in- 
] 


$43,719 in 1927 to 


recent years, 
the Department of ( 
1928 the total 
amounted to $664,000 which was an 


just 
Oommerce 


ruguay and 


from a value of 
in 1928 or by le 
are the most imp¢ 


creasing from a value of 


$57,240 in 1928. Exports of rubber special- 
ties advanced from a value of $494,134 in 
1927 to $523,225 in 1928 or by 6 per cent. 


Rubber balloons comprised 25 per cent of 
the total value and rubber bands and erasers 


18 per cent. 
Competition from local industries, the bul- 


letin declares, is not great, although several 
of the countries are experimenting with the 
ne form 


endeavor is 


ubbe r products ot! 


manufacture of 1 


or another. Foremost in this 


Argentina, where production of rubber sun- 


dries and speci ilties h reached a tair stage 
of development Protected by customs 
duties, the Argentin« lustry now offers 
competition with foreign manufacturers, | 
competing on a quality basis and with lower | 
prices. 

Foreign competition, which American 
manufacturers have to meet in the South 
American area comes chiefly from Great 
Britain, Germany and France. On the west 
oast, especially in Chile and Peru, Japanese 
rubber goods are popular with the masses, 
chiefly because their NV price 





RAPSON OF AUSTRALIA 
SHOWS LOSS FOR YEAR 
\ report just issued by the Rapson Tire 
company Australia), Ltd., shows 
the year ended 
June 30, 1929. and with a loss of $13,385 
br ught IorTw 1, there i debit ot $48 850. 
ward the 


& Rubber ( 
a net loss of 


$135,4¢ 


Production tires commenced t 


end of November, 1928, and continued until 
April, when the factory at Launcetom, Tas- 
mania, was severely flooded that a total 
stoppage oi everal weeks and decreased 
production for a further period resulted. Di- 
rect loss due t the flood was $5 4.120. Not- 
withstanding the loss, directors are hope 
ful as to the future Productioneis steadily 
increasing, and cost of production decreasing. 

During June and July, the company was 
producing at a satisfactory rate of profit. 


The Treasurer of Tasmania has executed 3 
guarantee regards preference shares, the 
guarantee April 2 last. 
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Firestone Storage Battery 


The automotive storage batteries added to 


the line of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, O., recently are said to 
give ample starting capacity at low tem- 


perature operation and at the same time 


to give long life in service. The tensile 


strength of the Firestone hard rubber case 





is almost twice that of a 
There is no chemical leakage between cells, 


composition case. 


and it is not affected mechanically or elec- 
trically by operating conditions. \ 
cially soft rubber 
pressed into the well of 
which the post 
leakage and absorbing 
tures are 
Orford cedar 
cell connectors 


spe 
designed bushing is 
the cover through 
preventing acid 
Other fea- 
selected Port 
separators, specially designed 
and leak-proof compound 


extends, 
she ¢ ks 


oversized plates, 


Seiberling Camel Battery 


To round out its line of automotive prod 
ucts, the Seiberling \k- 
ron, O., is now distributing through its tire 
dealers three lines of | 


teries, the leader of whicl 


Rubber Company, 


automobile storage hat 


is designated as 





the “Camel.” This battery is of the semi- 
liquid ty pe nd requires re vatering only 
once in 90 day In preliminary tests, it is 


said to have been run 20,000 miles without 


re-watering. Its plates are protected by semi- 
solid electrolyte against shredding and are 
practically invulnerable to burning. No acid 


can form to corrode terminals or ruin up- 
holstery and clothing, according to the manu- 
facturer. A low price wet battery and an 
intermediate price battery will complete the 
Seiberling line. 


“Gra-Grip” Basketball Shoe 

The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 
Beacon Falls, Conn., is featuring in its fall 
line the Top Notch “Gra-Grip” basketball 





Sunny Sam Balloon shoe, advertised as the fastest and most 
. scientifically constructed shoe of its type 
Modernistic designs are a new feature On yer made by the company. The sole is 


toy balloons, having become popular only of 
within recent months. An example of this 
type is the new Sunny Sam balloon of the 
Oak Rubber Company, Ravenna, O., which Fest BurrED 
is being offered in both round and airship —_ 
styles. The variegated patterns on these bal- 
loons are in the brightest colors and give 
them a very flashy appearance. 


buffed crepe with a very narrow shank 






Ez-e-cT Air Pocket Cushion 


REAL COMFOR 
TOE PATTERN 





COMFORTABLE 
SOX LINING 







The Rubber Patents Corporation, Grand “Pritts. | KORKOLE 
Rapids, Mich., is now producing a new pneu- TRE ween sipcer = Satan 
Cl 


AND THICK 
° - ~ kr SPONGE © 
matic seat under the name of the Ez-e-cT 


air pocket cushion. This is equipped with a = , 
and the upper and lining are of brown duck. 


ciacaal _— Other features are a double toe cap, a com- 
& <4 re en aan ail fortable toe pattern, a four-bar toe bumper 
Y ia ; i ~ guard, an extra long and thick sponge 
cushion between the Korxole insole and the 
comfortable sox lining, a full back stay, an 
arch support stay, and special ventilating 
eyelets. The manufacturer makes 
“Gym-Grips” in an athletic cut. 


also 





New British Casing 


The cord or other textile foundation of a 
tire casing recently patented by W. T. Caddy 
of Bognor and D. Doig of London, is re- 
inforced by ribbons of intermeshed wire hel- 
ices connected, as by staples, to form bands 
which are embodied in rubber and enclosed 
in fabric casings. 


Rubber Vehicle Upholstery 


Material for forming seats of vehicles, 
cycles, furniture, etc., recently patented by 
the Dunlop Rubber Company and A. E. 
Harris, consists of rubber or a rubber con- 
taining compound having imbedded therein 
resilient wire members of spring-like forma- 
tion disposed parallel to the surface of the 








non-metallic 
means of which it can be inflated or deflated 
and easily and in the latter form 


flexible, non-tying, valve, by 
quickly 
carried in the pocket. The rubber valve 
used is a patented item of this company, 
which is also used on its sports balls. The 


cushion comes in two sizes, one round, 12 


















inches in diameter, the other square, 15% by material and spaced from one another or 
16™% inches united only at intervals. 
~ 66 9 a 
Servus “Phog” Allen Gymshoe 
Designed by Dr. Forrest C. (Phog) Allen, WOMEN’S 
director of athletics at the University of Phvg tha 
Kansas, a new athletic shoe for women has , ~ GYMSHOE 
: . ¢ MROVED CcuT 
been introduced by the Servus Rubber Com- 
> HEAVY WHITE 
pany, Rock Island, Ill, under the name of & face a 
“nD * 2 Ee . ) 
the Phog Allen Gymshoe. The upper is § thlaeatal 
of white duck with white trimming and fox- Py DESIGNED PueE 
ing, and the sole is of tough yet pliable red }} COMPOUNDED 
“ : GUM SOLE 


compound gem rubber. The toe, which is fi 
made with a Blucher cut, has white stubber 

toe guards and a white toe cap. The heel lls we 
is narrow and snug fitting, with a thick \~-—aaees vate 
sponge rubber cushion heel seat that raises ‘seovr eveste 4 Sk 
the wearer’s heel high enough to practically “@“" ““"‘ pena = \} aS 
eliminate strain. ARCH 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
EXPANDING PLANTATIONS 


Two million young rubber trees are now 


being planted in the Dunlop plantations in 
the Federated Malay 


tion, as the heavy tropical j 


States, section by sec- 
ungle is cleared 
area of 16 


prepared over an 


In ten years’ time, it is ex 


and its soil 


square miles 
pected that the new trees will yield an annual 
crop of 5,000 tons of At present, 
8,500 tons of rubber a year are being tapped 


from 4,000,000 trees 


rubber. 


Every other day the trees are tapped and, 
as each cup receives an average of only one- 
half ounce of dry rubber daily, between 
600,000,000 and 700,000,000 cupfuls of it have 
to be collected in the course of twelve months. 
Early next year the jungle is to be tackled 
over a further 16 miles of territory. Dun- 
lop’s complete holdings in Malaya are more 
than 125 miles in extent. One-third of the 
native workers employed are Chinese, but 
the bulk of them are Tamil, especially re- 
cruited in Southern India. Temples for their 
worship are built by the Dunlop organiza- 
tion, which also provides houses and -hospi- 
tals for them, schools for their children, and 
rice for their food at cost price. 

Golf courses have | laid de 
European staff, whose Rugby football team 
bid for the championship of 


een wn for the 
is making a 
Malaya 


Rubber Acreage in Straits 
Official 


in rubber in 
1928 


acreage planted 
the 
the 


the 
Settlements at 


statistics give 
the 
as 337,000 acres, of which 
302,000 


otraits 
end of 
estimated tappable 
according to a cable received by the Depart- 
ber 18 Local 


area 1S acres, 


ment of Commerce on Oct 
opinion is beginning to feel that total Mala- 
yan 1929 production rate continues to be 


maintained 


Synthetic Rubber Problem 
Is “Solved” By Britishers 
Folk 


wing tpon the experiments of 


the Germans and the Swiss, the last 
word on the subject of synthetic rub- 
ber has come from England, the 
mother of the plantation rubber in- 
dustry. The British Patent Office 
Journal on October 16 printed a 
digest of a method for producing a 
rubber substitute devised by J. W 


Mounsey, W. T. Galbraith, and H 
G. Bailey, all of Godalming, Surrey, 
unlike all other formulas 
previously advanced The patent 
specification (No. 317,814, Class 70) 


which is 


is as follows: 

Plastic compositions 
starch, etc-—A composition resembling 
rubber is made by mixing 60 parts 
of seaweed treated with 2 per cent of 
hydrochloric acid and witl 
alcohol, with 60 parts of candleweed, 
desert milkweed, cactus juice, manila 
gum, copal gum, Arabic gum, gutta 
horfoot, Indian hemp gum, glue, fish 


containine 


: 
washed 


oil, sunflower oil, bastard gum, shel 
lac, meen insect gum, cativo gum, 
‘anoe gum, sharks eggs, gum chicl 
valata, or mixtures of these. This 


mixture is added to an equal quantity 
»f starch fermented with granulobac 
ter butylicus, and bacillus orthobuty 
licus. The mixture is cooled, and 5 
per cent of resin or fish oil, and 15 
parts of petroleum waste, petrol, ben 
zol, alcohol, and a solution of sulphur 
After 24 hours 3 parts 
ammonia mixed in 


are added. 
of casein in 


are 


and the whole is heated to 100° C 
cooled to 35° C.: milk of lime is 
added and precipitated with carbor 
dioxide: 1 part of oil is added and 


the compositic n is heated to 120° C 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York. Inc. 
FROM OCTOBER 21 TO NOVEMBER 2, 1929 


a : Spot Nov Dec. Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Sales 
Oct. 21 19.60 19.60 20.00 20.20 20.40 20.60 20.90 21.10 21.80 21.40 21.60 21.80 
22 19.40 19.60 20.00 20.10 20.40 20.70 20.90 21.10 21.20 21.40 21.50 21.70 
23 19.20 19.30 19.60 19.70 20.10 20.30 20.50 20.70 20.90 21.00 21.20 21.40 
24 19.00 19.10 19.40 19.60 19.80 20.00 20.20 20.40 20.60 20.80 21.00 21.20 
25 18.80 18.80 19.20 19.40 19.70 19.80 20.10 20.20 20.40 20.60 20.70 20.80 
26 18.70 18.70 19.10 19.30 19.60 19.80 20.00 20.20 20.30 20.50 20.60 20.70 2 
28 18.20 18.20 18.50 18.80 19.00 19.20 19.40 19.60 19.70 19.90 20.00 20.10 
29 18.10 18.10 18.40 18.60 18.90 19.10 19.30 19.50 19.60 19.70 19.90 20.00 
30 18.30 18.30 18.60 18.80 19.10 19.30 19.50 19.60 19.70 19.90 20.00 20.10 
31 18.30 18.30 18.60 18.80 19.10 19.30 19.50 19.60 19.70 19.70 9.90 20.00 
Nov 1 17.50 17.50 17.80 18.10 18.40 18.60 18.70 18.80 19.00 19.20 19.40 19.50 19.70 
2 17.70 17.70 18.00 18.30 18.50 18.70 18.90 19.00 19.20 19.80 19.50 19.60 19.80 
*In lots of 2% tons each 
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TAN KAH KEE ESTATES 
SOLD TO NEW COMPANY 


A new rubber company has been formed 
in London under the nam f Rubber Es- 
tates of Malaya, Ltd., the principal interests 
being the Java United Plantations, the 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations, and Francis Peek 
& Company. This new company has a cap- 
ital of £400,000 in shares of £1 each, and has 
bought the plantations of Tan Kah Kee 
near Kota Tinggi, Johore, for a price of 
£344,226. 


The transaction went through the hands of 
the W. D. Syndicate, Ltd., Singapore, which 
paid the original £306,133 and one 
of the local promoters a fee of £3,061. The 
total planted acreage amounts to about 6,400 


acres, which cost the company approximately 


vendor 


£53.16s per planted acre 
CEYLON CENSUS SHOWS 
933,652 ACRES OF RUBBER 


Ceylon 
planted with 


1 
o! rubber in 


The 


states 


latest census 
that 5 ; 


Of t 


4 i 
22609 . 
33,002 acres are 
} 
I 


cent is 


11S total. about 52 


by British 


per 
European 


rubber. 
controlled 
while 47 


n 
Ceylone se. Less 


owned or 
owned or 
than 


companies, it 1S 
controlled by 


tenth of one per cent is owned or controlled 


per a 
one- 


by non-British Europeans 

There are about 5,000 estates of over ten 
On ten 
since 


estates ot over 
] 
I 


acres in extent. 


have been planted 
res were planted in 1926 
it 201,602 acres 
trees of over 19 


the Rubber 


188.303 acres, or 


acres, 54,432 acres 
1920, and 29,505 a 
and 1927. It is estimated tl 
planted in rubber are in 
growth Members of 
Association 


cent o! 


years’ 


Growers’ own 


about 35 per the entire acreage. 


Rubber Plantations Expand 


Two more rubber plantation undertakings 
in the Federated Malay States have an- 
nounced enlargements. The Chersonese Es- 
tates announce that negotiations are in 
progress for the purchase of an adjoining 
property. This purchase will not involve 


tock to the stockholders. 
similar terms has also 
Rubber Co 


the issue of more s 
An announcement in 
the 


been made by Klabang 


the Rubber 
granted cor- 
Diamond & 
Bon & Com- 
City 


The 
Exchange of 
privileges to N. W. 
Company, Inc., and to Keith 


New York 


of governors of 


New Yorl 


K Has 


be ard 
poration 
both of 


pany, Inc., 








SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


ASBESTINE 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office. Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
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William S. Kelley. Sr. 


lev, Sr., an associate 


William > Ke 


the late Dr the 
g0’s in the struggle ¢ perfect a high pres 
sure pneumat tire tof bic vcle wheels died 
at Essex Falls, N. J October 1 


As an associate of the H. B. Smith Ma 
chine Compat at Smithville, N. J., M1 
Kelley worked until his 
ago. The Smith people are bicycle manu- 
ae ; eae 
facturers al! are av I ne 
first concer! put a pneumatic tire on the 
market. 

In addition to aiding 1 the perfection 
of the pneumatic tire, Mr Kelley is said 
have brought out a tir inflation valve, the 
basic prin: iple 
tion on which all valves are c 

During the days when technicians wer 
struggling to perfect a pneumatic tire—or 
anything which could 
the source, stead of in the springs—Mr 
Kelley made trequent trips t \kron tft 


consult with Mr. Goodrich 


James W. Carnahan 


James W. Carnahan, former sales mana 
ger of the Falls Rubber Company, Cuyahog 
Falls. O.. was found dead in his 1 
the Franklin Hotel, Kent, O., on the ever 


: +r} ] 4 4¢ 


time of ea 
Mr. Car n had worked with the Falls 
Rubber Company for 16 years, acti 


sales manage! t ur that t 
Six years ago he was elected a unciln 
in Cuvahoga Falls and served two years 

He is I Mrs. Ida il ’ 
one daughter, Miss | ibel ( nahan 


Frank Tenney, a director of the Electri 


Hose & Rubber Company, a! secretary oO! 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company before it 
merger with the Bethlehem Steel Corpor 

tion, died suddenly on October 5 while play 
ing golt near Philadelphiz He retired 


i 
from activ usiness following the steel 
merger al d resided at Have ric rd, Pa 


Delmar E. Root 


Delmar E. Root, mechanical engineer at 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, died suddenly 
of heart disease on October 22 He was 








for 
Frictions 




















157 


ron, Mr. Root was 44 t Singapore, he was associated with the 


Csicic 
vears old at the time he was stricken rk at the California branch of the com 
He had be connected with the B I pal at the time of its « stablishment 
Goodrich Company for the last two years, His body has been shipped trom Singa- 
but hae sO W ed there for 10 years at pore and will arrive about December 10 at 


ton where burial will be made 


John J. Quinn {lfred B. Peacock 





John J. Quinn, assistant buyer of crud Alfred B. Peacock, manager of the mile 
rubber fot the Goodvear Orient Company, ige contract department of the B. I Good 
former resident of Akron, O., died rich Company, died at his home 1 \kron 
October 28 at Singapore where he had bee: on October 23 after an attack of pneumonia 
stationed r the last six years He was He was 39 years old 
38 years old at the time of his death, which Mr. Peacock had formerly established 
resulted from inflammatory rheumatism. sales depots in the Far East for a motor 
Mr. Quinn was a native of Boston, com ar company. He was graduated from Am- 
ing to Akron about 15 years ago to become  herst College and was a member of the 
ussociated with the Goodyear Tire & Rub Masonic Lodge. His widow and two chil- 
er Compal Prior to taking up his duties dren survive. 
* 
* 
* J 
The King of Rubber Pigments ‘ 
* eye 
The Stainless, Resilient, Easy 
. a 
Milling Carbon 


' The Economical Carbon Diluent 


STEAREX 


The Stearic Acid for Rubber 


Complete details and information from 
Technical Service Department 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


+ 
a 
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GOODYEAR OF CANADA 
INSURES ITS EMPLOYES 


One of the largest industrial retirement 


be underwritten in the Dominion of Can 
ada by a life insurance company has bee: 
adopted by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., of New Toront 
Ont. It affects approximately two thousand 
men and women employes in both New 
Toronto and Bowmanville, Ont Announce 
ment of the plan was made by C. H. ¢ 
lisle, president ul neral manager 
Goodyear company 

Liberal in its provisions throughot é 
plan has been arranged to encourage « 
ployes to increase their benefits by making 
individual contributions to the retirem« 
plan, which is bei underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurat Company. Whik 
the Goodyear mpany, at its own expense 


will begin deposits under the plan for every 
employe completing twelve months of con 
tinuous service, it will increase its payments 
or those who depsoit to the fund on their 
wn account 

In discussing the retirement plan, Presi 
dent ( arlisk said “Ni b isiness Can be s 1K 
essful without the hearty cooperation 
hose who make up the organization, and n 
plan, be it ever s¢ well prepared can be 
fully successful unless it has the support and 
ooperation of every man and woman in the 
rganization 

‘Under this plan, this company is vest 
ing a large sum of money for the benefit ot 


ts employes. The 


most thorough study and the most care 
consideration to the plan and has placed it 
before the employes in full confidence tl 
all those who are eligible t benefit 


ivail themselves of it.’ 


management has given ti 


‘ 
ful 


+ 


tel 


will 
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Manufacturer 


| STANDARDIZED 


The Philadelphia Rubber 


ompany 


of 


_ RECLAIMED RUBBER 


QUALITY 


CEU” 


NEW YORK 
| 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 2 





——— 


Pay- 


250 West 57th Se » New York ¢ ity 





— 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
I Must Get Ahead! 
Am young, progressive, ambitious and with 


years of experience on purchasing, stock 
and standards control, office and factory 
management, particularly rubberized fab- 
rics. Address Box 536, THE RUBBER AGE. 
MAN with 18 years’ experience as General 





Foreman over auto and truck tire produc- 
tion would like to make a connection with 
some company manufacturi auto tires, 
Address Box 537, THe Rupper Ace. 





HELP WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT—Thoroughly equipped to 
11 
i 


take charge of rubber mill in Middle West. 
Must understand roll work, grinding rolls, 
and moulded goods, etc., in a mill that nas 
specialized in roll work for thirty years. 
State experience, age and salary desired. 


Wonderful op- 
Address Box 538, 


Rapidly increasing business. 
portunity for right man 


THe Rupper Act 
WANTED by a responsible manufacturing 
concern in the East, a chemist experienced 


n 
mechanical rubber goods compounding. 


in 
State experience. Reply to Box 540, THe 
RupBBER AGE. 

WANTED by a responsible manufacturing 
concern in the East, a chemist experienced 
in rubber footwear compounding. State ex- 
perience. Reply to Box 541, Tue RuBBER 


AGE. 


EASTERN Mechanical Goods Plant has open- 
ing for experienced chemist-compounder, 
capable of assuming charge of laboratory 
adapting new developments to factory prac- 
tice Experience with specification work 
desired if possible. Position represents ex- 


cellent opportunity for young man _ having 
necessary experience and is available at once. 
Inquiries should contain all necessary in- 


on which to judg 


formation 1¢ 
Box 542, THe RUBBER 


Address 





applicants. 


AGE. 





‘cme = 


} 


WANTED 
RUBBER CHEMIST 


wants 
a graduate chemist who is capable of 
of compounding, 


Sundry 


| 
| 
| manutacturer 


Druggist 


taking entire charge 


and acting assistant superintendent, 


as 
Must have recent experience and know 


new developments 


| Address Box 539 


| THE RUBBER AGE 
| 250 West 57th St. New York City 
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The Bolton Vertical Bias Cutter 


WE HAVE PERFECTED many improved devices for 
our Bias Cutter which simplify its operation, increase 


, Day- ° ° ° ° 
7 its efficiency and promote greater economy in operation. 


Cuts cord or flat woven fabrics with equal ease and pre- 
cision. Cutting range from 1-4 inch strips to 60 inch. 
Bias blocks on any angle from the horizontal to 45 degrees. 


SPADONE MACHINE CO., INC. 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 






































































































nd with 
, Stock Foreign Representatives: Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Bradford, Manchester, Eng. 
factory | 
ed ate } 
eR Ace. | = es - 
fn R UBBER DR YERS For Rubber Compounding 
m with | The Hunter Process | ~ UlAMe | 
tres in | ae ee IRON OXIDES | 
SS The Carrier Ejector System Dryer we OL ex 
| The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a ON \O Asbestine 
were problem of humidity control. The patented 
cos Hunter Process is used exclusively in Carrier at ey Suni os Barytes 
“ voile | Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers Ss Soapstone 
: , ’ reduce time, space and milling costs. Tal 
ae Write concerning your problem t; alc 
re (arrier Fngineering @rporation | | 
ox 538, rrier rngineering \orporation | | C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
850 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. ] _EAST ON, PA. 
icturing - 71 ltt = 
rienced SINCE 1880 GUARANTEED 
unding. y “ 
a cet, 
a Xt GOODS 
icturing =| ~ i 
rienced Dress Shields Pure Rubber Sheets aetna a yt Fey Substantial “ond 
ate ex- Rubber Sheetings Rubber Bibs durable. As well as accurate, easy to read and 
RUBBER Bunny Baby Pants Crib Sheets easy to A grams: Scott — pce es 
I Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps commercial requirements and con tions without 
- Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties CS ve 
s open- Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
ounder, All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
oratory | SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 
y prac- a "” 
ay They Last Longer 
nts ex- 
havi 
* cae Made oy 
ry in- | RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
licants. | » Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
' 
! 
a : 
if 
4 She CARTER BELL MFG Co 
| aRTER 
ws | | | QUALIT Y 
eof ey / : ; USED 
ent, “Thy . 
now ; mere) \ and 
| EQUIPMENT 
i L. ALBERT & SON 
city | 150 Nassau Street New York ss 
TRENTON, N. J. pN 4 8). Ae) ile) 
ae 
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Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 2, 1929 





( OTTON Ducks CRUDE RUBBER 


LURING t} month o Oct j 
D re ; : - > ‘ mo the Scattered light trading made up the bull RICE tat 
average sp closing price for mid-. . - lé 2 up the Duik ¢ : quotations to! crude rubber dur- 
it duck | ing the month of October were tl j 


/, of business -otton : 
dling upland cotton was 18.46 cents a usine cotton during the past 1 he low 
’ > tw > S ler = . . . 

pound, as compared with 18.83 cents during wo week Dealers were optimistic of a est for the current year The average 

September and with 19.62 cents during Oc better demand this month, ascribing dullness 5POt Price during the mx nth was 19.67 cents 

tober, 1928 [The spot price at the close ot to the break in stocks. Latest price quota a pound as compared with 20.37 cents it 

the fortnight was the same as at the begin tions were as follows: September und with 18.83 cents in October 
. uno 18.05 nt — . , 1928 s. 

sree being 18.05 cents a pound on both Oc Belting and Hose “ — a . 

De n November 2 1 ation enameling ° “eaae : - Ch nT untat | , 
tober be and Novemb« 2, but quotations nora i. 82%@ .86 Che spot price quotati at the close or 
ranged higher during the perio¢ Past — hh. .1414¢ Jov . 7 P "s 

Bnet Curing Double filling tb a "6 3 N vembe : l was |, 4 cents a | und, a new 
At no time was the cotton market visibly low for the year, indicating that November 
affected by the unprece lented action ot the | a... SS will probably see a still |] ver average price 
: e) . ’ : . od + 
stock market, de enite the li ul lati n ot lares than last month is represents a more r 
i i i t 2 ~y i < ! or 
C ttwe lone lit + T less stead | | ) 
speculative I g@ lines ( m price quota RECLAIMED RI BBER ‘ ta Ue ( Z vhen 
tions have consistently taken as their basis Prod / we : nd 
, - . roduction and consumption of r : ; , ' 
the actual condition ffecting the commod <A ; of ind consumptK ot reclaimed was reached 
. . - : . ; rubber during October ' sal eileen . 
ity and have not been disturbed by outside t] ; — Wese St Sppe' ximately Che expectatior ivy Malayan ship 
influences - cota level as during September. and ments durine October and } toe lee mp 
stocks as of Octoher 31 nrohahl os : y ot, oS a a 
Che marke ' @ for » gen bg, t Oct 31 a will show belief that the statist | sition at t oan 

1 the vernine I rting burs iu ft z ' > 30 De Octob« il the 
see whether ‘ : ear’s ’ am W Me st Iiike ema licht wnt reasons g@ive oC sharp ; 
ts saa ani. Tete ee Tet: and peices we S. t eliev. ; 

, doubtedly r 1931 P { , 1, +] 
mate made by the bureau was 14,915,000 “ty ibtedly remain stable until that time that the rec be 
bales, but it is generally believed that this Che latest price quotations for the variou traced to the re t stock market crash that 
will be added t in the new report grades were as follows caused a general liquidatior £ lone lines in 

High, low and closing pri ted H , all commodities Considerable buving b 

1, low and « ¢ prices quoted ot igh Tens , I 2 y 
November 2 were as follows ule rubber factory interest is been noted at 
H I Cl Cc) Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black the current low pt al 
igh Ow ose lose rh 191 anus . : 
Nov Nov. 2 Oct. 21 High Tensile Red th i,@ 12 During the week ended November 2, there 
NO 17.61 7 O7 2's se "7 ’ 
Dec 17.97 17.85 was 4 Shoe were 10,/99 tons of rude rubber invoiced 
. l 7 17.85 7.86 18.02 : , . : at 
Jan. 18.08 17.97 17.98 Unwashed 1b. .07 @ .07} to the United States, more than during any 
. e OT - ‘ 
Washed th. 09%@ 10 4 ot the thre e preceding wee ks. Of this amount 
Pings J atar , Tube 2.012 tons were shipped from the Dutch 
: : Tact Indies the heaviest week’ 
Tire fabrics have been qui i ' No. 1 (Floating) ib. 18 @ .18% ist Indies, the heaviest week's shipment 
: i y ( quiet during the No. 2 (compounded) th 10% @ "101 Irom that quarter Sil t] V | nd 
past fortnight witl rders placed for ' : "os wr = e week ending 
oe" 6 ' lers placed tor only Ti Tune 1. 
limited amounts and with prices nominal] i Pri 
i ie i ” > | 
: . rices quote n t New Forti ‘ 
unchanged. Consumption of cotton fabric Block : i. .07%@ .07% ces qu New York outside 
ey ay SE . ack, selected tires th 0TU%a O7% market on November 2 ere a0 toliones 
in the tire industry is not expected to pick Dark Gray . 09%@ (10- itl 
, I ' ! : : de 8 S@ .10 
up until after tl first of the vear a Light Gray th , 
en year. Prices ~~ >. .11%@ .12 P] 
recently quoted were as follows Track He: G m. 12 @ .12% entations— 
‘ - es uck, avy Gravit 1 &@ , ‘ 
CORD Truck, Light Seaviiy » a pis, oe Sees Ene 
, Ligh : ’ - 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/8 th. 4? @ any Mi . ‘ 4@ 07% —_— 17% @ 18 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 ib. .48%@ _— iscellaneous 7 May L77,@ 18% 
Peeler, carded, 18/3/38 i. .44%@ .45 Mechanical Blends th .06%@ .07 wiset tahoe, « 18%@ .18% 
Peeler, carded, 15/8/38 b. .48 @ 44 Red - 12 "a 12 = cage we. repe sp 19 @ - 
Egyptian, carded, 28/5/3 . 51 @ .52 a — ae Gee ae sxe iy 
Egyptian, comb f ae "5a Amber Crepe, No. 3 15 @ .15} 
° ed, 28/5/8 Dm. 67 @ .68 - - += — Amber Crepe, N¢ 4 14%4@ 15 = 
ed patie ava we — Crepe, Clean thin 1514 ¢ 15% 
. " oz. 40 @ .41 grown Crepe, specky " 51 
Ca ; f ye . . ° - 14 ! 15 % 
Carded, American, 12 of “whe “at Serap Rubber Lael Latex, per eal... 8 
’ . » te L. AC @ A2% -_ 
‘a Are ENO oii 30 @ 45 The market fe r rubhe r scrat has conti ued Paras 
a L 1 : . . , . 
Carded, American, 8% oz. Dm. 40 @ .46 ; only moderate in its extent, but it is Up-rive r Fine 194% @ 
Carded, American, 10% oz.——Ib. 40 @ .46 already apparent that demand is slowl Up-river Medium Nominal 
SQUARE WOVEN sg at demand is slowly but Up-river Coarse 10%4@ 
Carded, American, 17% oz. steadily increasing and will be at its height Acre Bolivian fine 19%@ 
23-11 ply i. .47 by the tur e ot . i" Caucho Ball, Upper 1014¢ 
‘ » 4 ¢ ) he turn ot the ve: $:8.t eootmece ¢ . : 2a 
Carded, American, 17% oz. e@ : See Os wae year \ slight easiness in Islands, fine Nominal 
10-ply mh 39 @ .40 prices has been noted in some grades, but C l 
een —_—_——. _ the range ot quotations on the list as a whole entrals 
oO ° } heen cteady T . Central, scrap 
_ Has e€ steac\ he lates nrice ae - = 4 ar 11 @ ll 
Sheetings ia Soll pie Kanee pera quate Esmeraldas i @ ium 
t were as 1! ows y ° 
There wer n hang f . . } Balata— 
wsX Can SS moment in the (Prices to Cons 
- : “ onsumer) 
sheetings market during the fortnight and a — peelings ton 35.00 @37.50 Block, Colombia Nominal 
no large business Same hide were about contend a hite auto ton 45.00 @47.50 Block, Ciudad 61 @ 2 
‘ . ixed auto > a 3 
but sellers were usually firn Latest price Bicycle tires aa 8 $20 00 
pri a . f @20. 
quotations, as reported by the Textile Brok —— solid truck tires ton 24.00 @25.00 LONDON MARKET 
. . . toot . ~ ° 
ers Association. follow: ee Bagg Bo mn . ewt. 1.45 @ 1.50 Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
’ ! ct trimmed wa spot-No f 3 
40-inch, 2.50-yard yd —. 125% Inner tubes. No. 1 -_— rt ot ~ * Nov ghia oae 
40-i 2.85-yar uf ee . os % @ m Qa @ Bet 
to-inch, 3.15 — * ae " Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded Jan.-Mar 9 @ ed 
° : - C ad. - = € P ) 041 ’ £ ’ 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. .09%@ .09% Inner Tubes. Red - aa a 

. pa ’ . . ID. 5K x 

40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. - @ 09% Air Brake Hose ton 25.00 @27.50 SINGAPORE MARKET 


40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. @ .08% Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 Spot @ 8%4 
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H. MUEHLSTEIN & CQ., Inc. 
Crude - RUBBER - Scrap 


41 East 42nd Street :: New York City 


BOSTON—176 Federal Street. 
LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill Street. 


AKRON—1111 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
CHICAGO—327 So. LaSalle Street. 


WAREHOUSES—JERSEY CITY, N. J., and AKRON, OHIO 























= a : — . —Low specific gravity 








AALU MINUME 


| 
*\ 4, STAMFORD 


ie need 


AN 


f Standard to the Rubber Industry i) 
That Velvet Feel to Rubber Jer 20 Years 


The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY ALUMINUM 
STAMFORD, CONN. | FLAKE has 











—Extreme fineness 








—Exceptional reinforcing and 


CLAYS FOR THE RUBBER TRADE toughening qualities 


—Absolute uniformity and purity 


ALUMINITE ||) tue atumum Fake co. 




















The Clay Supreme —_ Agents ae 
The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - - + New York, N Y. 
Schofield-Donald, Ltd. - Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
The Kawanishi aie Co. + + Kobe, J 
UNITED CLAY MINES CORP. The Kawanishi Bxporting Co. - =" Kobe, Japan 
TRENTON, N. J. 
High Grade CLAYS of All Kinds There ts only one Aluminum Flake-We Make It ! 




















- = “DURO” BRAND -— — 


























GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with 
Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK 


1775 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 








Lessening demand for The year as a whole, however, has been the best that the 
industry has known, and present prospects it to 1930 
| 


Another feature of 1929 has been 


EW YORK, November 4. 
all types ot rubber chemicals and compounding 1n- 
Carbon blacks 


pol 


being at least as large. 





gredients is now generally apparent 


continue in fairly heavy demand, but most accelerators and 


softeners show a slackening in shipments in sympathy with 
the reduced production schedules at rubber factories. 


the fact that it has been a year of mergers an 


| consolidations 


in the chemical industry, with smaller companies being ab- 
sorbed on all sides by the larger lactors. 





Organic ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide—American Process — SUFTEN EKs 
P . American Azo: . 
oe - 224 ZZZ (lead free) >. 06%@ .07 - ne gg ay anes cwr. 5.00 @ 5.25 
- " p @ .66 ; + Sulfuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 ll 
ZZ (leaded) tb. 06% @ .06% @11.50 
A-16 ib. 57 @ .61 : | 60 aegrees wn 
A-19 ib 58 62 Horsehead Brand: | T 19.00 @l6.u0 
a . 26a Special . 26 hi. > 37 @ 28 
. ‘ d ‘x G 1 7 hs . 
Accelerator 102 tb. 7 hae oe ~ 6 ° “e Stearex > 15 @ 19 
Accelerator 652 Ib. as od hey ~ ge : . erie 10% ot Stearic, double pressed... Ib. 17 @ 32 
a *& act > IAC é it Pe . 
——— = _ blue Inbel . 1. 109% @ .09% | ~ Caustic soda, 76% — om an 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals .. Ib 65 @ .70 ; red label Ib. 08 @ .08% | Soda ash, 58% C.L «tae @ 4.91 
Aniline oil, drums, Zine Oxide—French Process Oils . : ba 
o.b. ~ b 15 161 White seal tb. 11%@ .1173 : - ; , 
Cc os > a it ~ ; 65 , Green seal tb. 10% "10% ene ay = Ib. ll @ ALy% 
ryiene > ° -60 Bed cecal th 0%a 09% . » crude .08 4@ 08% 
paste lb 456 @ «55 Yellow ’ oe . 8 — gal. 27 @ .B4 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine lb 42 @ «52 oe , degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) ...Ib w%Gq@ — 
Diphenylguanidine Ib 30 @ «.36 Chrome tb. 16%@ .17 Less c. |. (10-25 bbis.) tb. “o@g@— 
. : ‘ a1 Ocher, French medium tb. 02 @ .08 Lots less than 10 bbl Ib 1 
Ethylidene anilene lb .45 >» AT% j - . 8. : 044% @ .04% 
Formaldehyde aniline lb 34 @ «44 — we ——— = coe Raw C ~ a 
Heptene Db. 40 @ COMPOUNDING MATERIALS a. ss man 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib. 58%@ .61 Ni - ). O7T%@ 07% 
Lithex tb i8 20 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 — nad by 07% @ .08 
- , - “e7 "ae Ammonia carbonate tb. 10144 12 ansulol tb 
rlenex iline Ib 387146 .40 - aa - 10%@ .— 
— nedianiline tb 335 = “~ Ashestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Para-Flux gal. 17 @-— 
Oxynone ib. 68 > .80 jarium carbonate Tb. .038%@ .05 om, white tb. 08 @ .08% 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline, Barium Dust tb. 06 @ .06 Pie ark amber i) 03% @ .085 
f.o.b. works Ib 92 @ .96 tarytes southern off-color... ton 12.00 > 18.00 oo listilled gal. 21 @ 26 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Western prime white ton 23.00 i - ot — ~~ ow’ _— cs @ 70 
Carbamate ib. 4.45 @ 4.60 imported ton 27.00 86.00 . egg ge distilled gal. 55 @ .58 
R&H 4 Ib. 40 @ AZ Basofor tb 04%4@ wi alm Oil Ib. ll @ eeh> 
' “a teo Softener (f.o.b 
R & H 50 bb. 40 @ 424, Blacks . -b. 
R & H 397 Tb. 1% @ .7 Arrow “Aerfloted” Ib. 07 @ 2 Resins ae h “ —=¢- 
Safex Ib 1.20 @ 1.26 Bone Black tb .07 @ .08% Pit ‘h, B nee 
Tensilac, No. 39 1b 40 @ A2% Carbon, compressed Tb. 06%@ .12 a oe 062Q@ 0T% 
Tensilac, No 4 Tb 50 @ 52 Carbon, uncompressed Tb. 06%@ .11 ; ‘200 tt gai. 0O6%a@ .06 
Thermlo F tb 50 @ .55 Disperso tb. 11 @ an ny ) oF wt... bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
T iocarbanilide, drums Th. .2544@ est Drop Black tb 06 @ 10 ao , 280 TH. bbl. 8.55 @ . 
Thionex tb. Fumonex th 0 @ .09 ser —- Ib. 088 @ .0446 
Trimene Ib 15 @ Gastex tb. .04%@ .08 ot ge Be 8 gal. 48 @ .bO 
base Td 1.20 @ Lamp Black tb. 12 @ .40 Tar Retort. 56 gal. 30 @ .86 
Triphenylguanidine by 58 @ 62% Micronex Ib. 07 @ .12 ; > bbl. 12.50 @13.00 : 
Ureka bis) 75 @ 1.00 Velvetex arbon Tt u4gG . Solvents | 
. . J e c »0 >. vu 4 Ga OF a ' 
Vuleanex bia) Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works fb 03'.@ 038% ‘Alsohel’ eaek red = sl. 
Vulcone Ne) Carrara filler tb. 01%@ .02 No. 1 bbls — ! a 
Vuleano!l bh) Catalpo (fact.) tb. 2e@-_ . o“. = 87%4@ 44% 
Waxe i 30 @ 382 “hi . Benzol, 90% gal 2 @a@ — 
axene @ .32 Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Carbon bisulphide bs) 06%@ .06% 
Zz = 1) 50 @_ .60 —- Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 Carbon tetrachloride bs) 06%@ 07 
norganic Yongaree, c. Motor gasoline : = 
Lead, sublimed blue ib 64~@ — f.o mine ton 9.00 @ steel bbls. gal 17 @ 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ .12% Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 Napth: lv ’ 
Litharge, domestic ft o@-— Mi . —_ Naptha, solvent gal $5 @ .40 
, . do d ‘ Mineral Flour, Turpenti iri 
Li *. ; pentine, spirits gal 60 @ .64 
agnesia, caicined, c. lL. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 wood ’ ® 
light per 100%. 6.35 @ 5.45 Tensulite 8 ag Oe ee no 
heavy er 100. 3.65 @ 8.75 — 2 — ,.__ destructively distilled gal 40 @ 
‘ > 3.6! . Glues, extra white th. 22 @ .26 Waxes i 
. . medium white th 20 @ .24 Beeswax mh 56 @ SBR 
COLORS Magnesia, carbonate th. 07 @ .09 Carnauba ®. 8262 =— 
Blacks (See Compoundin Materials) Mica (muscovite) 160 mesh Ceresin, white ™m 0 &@ ’ 
4 l 7? 1 
Blues White. water ernd., c.l. th 06 @ Montan, crude bi) 0T @ OT% 
Prussian th. 35 @ .40 White, water gernd., ton lots Ozokerite, black bia) 24 @ 26 
Ultramarine th 06 @ .80 whse th. 7 @ sreen th 26 @ 80 
Browns White, water gernd., less ton Paraffin (c. 1 f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Sienna, Italian > 05%4@ .12% lots, whse tb. 63 @ — Yellow crude scale Na 038% @ 
Umber, Turkey 1) 04%@ 07 Off eglor (biotite) th 0 @ .07 White crude scale 124/126 04 @ 
Greens Rotten Stone (powdered) baal 02%@ 041% Refined, 125 /127 ”, O5%E 
Chrome, light nm 27 @ OB Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Refined, 128/130 a 0514@ 
medium bi) 28 @ 31 Starch, powdered ewt. 3.30 @ 3.70 ery 185/187 Th 07% @ 
dark bi) 31 @ .84 Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 RR ene 188 140 Me 08%@ 
Chromium Oxide, bb! t 31 @ .38 Whiting, commercial cw 85 @ 1.00 RST. re c : ’ 
Reds English cliffstone ewt. 1.75 @2.00 | SE. Mold Solution ra 75 @ .100 
Antimony dani * ‘ Superins ton 10.00 12.00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
crimson, 1 44 @ «50 ites ton 12.00 @ - Albasan tT 
— — . > 52 @ .60 | Wood pulp XXX ton 4600 @ — Antox tb. ne 
golden 15/17 F-.S. ) 20 @ .25 Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — Neozone th. 
aanen a > r @ - Zine Carbonate bia) 09144 10! | aenene th. 62 @ an 
omestice (marcos , 12 Zine Stearate th 2314,@ 25 esistox ba) 54 @ BT 
ae > rte | Zine Sulfide th 19 @ ‘19% Stabilite th. 6“ ila 
ed oxide, pure ‘ - a ~ | VGB bs) 55 @ .66 
Venetian re n 0 @ .06 MINERAL RUBBER . UTES _ 
Vermillion. quicksilver . ’ SUBSTIT [Ss 
Enclish n 1s @ — mnew (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 Black rb. os @m «.14 
Whites ontezuma, solid ton 28.00 @36.00 White th. 10 16 : 
Lithopone keoli / | Montezuma, granulated ton 32.00 @42.00 Brown ; zs ' 
, A L th ™D. .063/5@ .06 p 4 - tr. 08 @ .16 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. 05%@ .05% | [eradura ton 62.50 @66.00 VULCANTZING INGREDIENTS 
Lithopone, Azolith tb. 06%@ .06% | Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 Sulfur Chloride (d ) t y, ; 
Lithopone. Vanolith h 05% @ Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @65.00 Sulfur flour — , O8%@ .0% { 
Titanox, f.o.b. St. Louis tb. 08%@ .09 R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 Refined, 100% pure ' 
Titanium Calcium Pigment, Robertson, MR, solid ton 34.00 @8s0.00 (b ’ ) i 
f.o.b. St Louis th oR @ 08% VR (eran) $2.00 @s0.00 ags cw. 2.40 @ 2.76 
: . ere ton . sv. Commercial (bags) ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 : 
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UTHORITIES in the trade are 
already estimating that gross 
imports during October have been 
more than 8,000 in excess 
domestic This 
that stocks on hand in this country on 
October 31 probably were above the 
90,000-ton mark and are well on their 
way toward passing 100,000 tons by 


tons ol 


consumption. means 


the end of the year. 

The amount of rubber 
voiced to the United States in the last 
two weeks of October was only slightly 


crude in- 


less than during the first two weeks, 
a whole saw a smaller 
to this 
London 


but October as 
total shipments 
country than did September. 


of directed 


and Liverpool stocks had increased by 
59,484 tons, 


total of 
since the end of 


October 26 to a 
the heaviest amount 
March, 1928 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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The fact that October 
from British Malaya dropped to 47,- 
937 tons as against September ship- 
ments of 53,484 tons and August ship- 
ments of 50,441 tons is held by the 
trade to be a favorable sign. Further 
decreases are looked for in coming 
months. 


shipments 


Although September gasoline con- 
sumption was seasonally lower than 
that for July or August, it was higher 
than for any other month previously 
and reflects the increased 
number of automobiles running in the 
United States. 

Latest figures covering imports and 
exports from the leading producing 
and consuming countries have been 
added to the appropriate tables in this 
section. 


recorded 








U. S. Imports and 


of Crude Rubber 


Exports 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubher Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 








z 7s ‘ ‘ : 
_ Gross Imports— -— Re-exports ~ —— - — Figures on Monthly Basis ——————______ 
ze 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Average ls a *s Jan. 16,988 30,106 29,058 29,688 $2,196 31,518 384,408 43,002 
Seeee Value = Feb. 14,767 30,149 25,736 19,761 31,186 30,187 88,702 41,594, 
— Total a, Mar. 21,408 36,629 28.885 33,498 82.936 36,141 85,688 44,780 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per poun: ong 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Apr. 19,294 29,085 27,129 $4,189 22,696 985,871 82,772 47,521. 
pe May 23,246 36,155 25,845 35,322 29,364 34,592 37,333 49,233 
1921 185,894 = 78,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 = 18.86 179.678 = june = 81,718 24.272 22,758 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 48,227 
1922 $01,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,26 : oer Be: er . 
1928 $09,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 800,372 July 24,522 17,685 28,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 87,407 41,526 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 28.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28  $17,74 Aug 29.631 20.359 28,982 35,909 34,533 38,460 42,927 938,274 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 Sept, 24.410 17,594 $1,497 31,691 82,904 27,214 389,882 84,707 
1926 418.898 506.517.907 54.68 17.671 S2.670.588 06.77 = OO8.0E) «Oct. «= 96,881 81,881 81,880 88067 99,808 26,790 00,257 
— 426.258 SOO.STA.TTG §6 95.00 37.775 28.735.688 Oe cerars «NOV. 246.980 90487 $9900 90.958 98.000 26.708 81,60 
= qOO.781 SELSELOTS (85.08 SERIES 16,158.) “e"" Dec. —-25,070 $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 81,282 
1987: Totals 282,560 305,694 328,769 $88,481 866,149 871,027 441,340 
Jan. 43,840 36,753,719 37.86 1,525 1,444,734 42.28 41,818 otals 282,560 305,694 828,769 388, 71,027 , 
Feb. 28,387 28,110,257 86.41 2.451 2,277,297 41.47 25.886 att Figures on Quarterly Basis , sabes 
Mar. 85,515 28,698,016 36.07 2,763 3,249,665 52.50 $2,752 Quarter 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Ape. 46.208 87.821.505 85.06 5 .aeS 1,488,426 0.48 one Jan. /Mar 96.776 87,609 95,268 94.301 99.216 108.558 128,565 
May 86.518  30,984877 37.88 2,782 2,601,562 40.14 436 Apr./June 127,360 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 108,500 189,292 
June $3,045 27,850,014 $87.62 1,775 1,550,592 89.00 $1,270 eae yt Bee $e ye ot 
July $7,677 $1,678,259 7.53 1,958 1,560,858 35.59 — ao eet Gate Gee oo ote area yt 
Aug. $2,810 26,396,931 5.92 1,809 1,382,768 34.12 31,00! et. /Des i Oe a ea a i 
Sept. 33.301 25.314.412 3394 3.500 3,036,929 38.74 29.801 ine 3 . o 
Oct. 80184 29 163982 $39.78 251% 2049718 3 Totals 282,427 805,507 $39,752 884,644 358,415 872,528 442,227 267,857 
7.395.428 1.69 2.469 ; «86.48 36.123 
_ = _ = oe MH = -- 9 po yer = = = Note—The Rubber Assvuciation estimates its munthiy rubber consumptior 
: a eo. “ al ei — ™ = ficures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
1928 - likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with —¥ an - 
: i - onne a 784.990 7.119 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have D 
<4 = ad oy tye oa oes mee 529 a oa aan used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Mar 40 611 32 103 042 $599 «3.718 2 587 485 81.07 36 893 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
: Sie Saar teeanie aaiane nig gyre yg ry paper et y be accepted as preliminary. 
Apr. $7,935 27,287,266 32.11 2.972 1.415.024 27.20 35.668 ™ay 
May 31,059 19,058,672 27.89 2,899 1,886.307 25.80 28,660 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25.144 
July 31.258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1.451.446 20.99 28,171 R bb I ‘ d h [ J ~ 
Aug. 31,204 12,860,150 18.89 2.877 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 u er invoice to t e + ° 
Sept. 39,235  16,512.019 18.50 38.088 1,884,148 20.34 36,797 : : 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,882 18.44 2,405 © 1,085,407 20.15 41,668 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Nov $6,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 $3,731 _— L 
¥ ¥ b on uring the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Dec. 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,788 1,165,748 19.00 40,77 Week Ended Salen Guien Gatien | Gliteed Gon 
1929: Aug. 3 4,784 780 1,251 10 6,825 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,943 17.74 38,668 1,773,401 21.61 53,901 Aug. 10 5,850 878 1,222 — 7,945 
Feb. 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,874,783 20.77 61.810 Aug. 17 5,444 593 1,444 33 7,514 
Mar. 50,604 20,880,905 17.98 4,218 2,094,037 22.16 46,886 Aug. 24 5,560 602 1,401 23 7,586 
Apr. 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 8,298 1,624,237 22.02 52,482 Aug. $1 5,408 657 1,838 3 7,406 
May 51,161 24,355.511 21.25 2.886 1,849,690 21.24 48,825 Sept. 7 8,313 1,691 1,256 38 11,298 
June 41,668 18,799,807 20.14 3,152 1,470,746 20.83 $8,511 Sept. 14 7,318 1,080 1,674 37 10,109 
July 43,944 19,842,147 19.65 $3,424 1,590,411 20.78 40,520 Sept. 21 7,514 538 1,549 15 9,611 
Aug. 7,222 16,580,090 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 $4,578 Sept. 28 6,861 1,975 1,456 140 10,432 
Sept, $4,472 15,214,485 19.70 2,011 861,068 19.11 $2,461 Oct. 5 7,918 1,748 1,632 52 11,845 
Oct. Oct. 12 6,639 1,216 1,462 65 9,382 
Nov. Oct. 19 6,991 590 1,819 383 9,783 
Dec. Oct. 26 6,194 1,406 1,558 242 9,400 
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5; 2e2_2..,3 fate  teonere Sna@-s-es 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 192¢ 
Femme nern | = 8 a |e ot OF et ot ot SS mana oo ae ~ eae ve ve ~e Ba = 
” Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
2 ¥F rat e s FALLS Fors " et SS Jom. 18.82 + 25.86 on.8 79.50 se 75 4 ay 
>° 710 > ‘ S=SAaD | Saree eN@ ,Sncose eb 16.12 35.1 25.29 36. 62.25 38.25 $2.76 ° 
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e x y 
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At —ON HAND —, ——AFLOAT——, — ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
AND AFLOAT — 
i nd of 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929, it 8, ost, Figures for Recent Years 
76,172 110,244 76,842 46,812 41,256 78,596 121,4 ; ; 
_ Feb. 91,186 108,955 90,058 42,166 43,316 63,825 183,352 152.271 153.888 | po tion ae ote oh oe ak &. 
tents arch 85.740 114,061 100,586 49,600 39,324 56,476 135,340 153,385 157,012 982 45,25 6 0,845 61,237 439 944 
~r Shipments 39,987 45,204 650,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
18.71 April 92,757 113,088 107,659 88,963 33,986 55,409 181,720 147,069 168,068 Inventory* 6,132 6,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 
6% May 94.568 105.356 97,192 44,181 34,374 55,404 188,744 139,730 152, : 
ese ne 89.250 90.198 92.061 47,233 40,001 46,035 136,483 130,119 138,096 Figures for Recent Months 
2 . ' 
— — July 98,469 88,242 92,535 40,687 42,304 38,858 189,056 125,546 134,398 —“ a ae a ae oe a a ae 
S Aug. 96.148 68.994 90,769 40,987 51,875 41,618 137,085 120,869 132,887 
192s : opt 97.829 68851 84.362 37.966 48.566 49,480 135,798 117.417 188,842 | 28? 4,965 5,358 6,722 4,932 5,394 6,626 10,482 9,949 18,712 
— Sept. , , 362 37, , , , , , Feb. 5,095 6,863 6,912 4,458 5,031 6,282 11,075 11,721 165,496 
0.1 Oct. 97,452 66,421 42,804 41,571 140,256 ag .s08 Mar. 6,276 6,819 7,519 65,701 6,731 6,708 11,668 12,889 16,852 
3.97 Nov. 101,084 61,956 87,076 68,119 138,110 130,0 a nee s . 
2 , pr. 6,299 6,178 7,884 5,701 6,812 7,294 12,122 12,71. 16,929 
= © oon 100,180 66,166 47,988 68,764 148,068 194,908 May 6,151 6,759 8,145 5,657 6,457 7,184 12,462 13,024 17.849 
1.18 7 (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) June 6,202 6,692 7,304 6,253 7,117 7,254 12,462 12,162 17,957 
1.46 . 
0.64 bb se July 5.087 6,498 6,475 5,973 7,895 7,855 11,826 11,157 15,880 
Aug. 5,752 7,469 5,806 6,393 8,403 7,845 10,721 10,084 14,226 
a ; Stock of Crude Rubber in London Sept. 4,822 6,802 5,717 7,145 9,722 9,765 
37 No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) ‘ius aqme tne ace gre 9.665 11.520 
ny 4t end of: 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 su 4.502 6.075 4.306 4998 10186 12°579 
ws Jan. 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 25,191 Dec. 4,497 5,605 4.165 4.591 10.264 18,624 
a Feb. 59,439 67.623 70.483 56,732 28,425 10,004 58,826 62,964 25,554 
Mar. 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18,104 138,127 68,055 58,272 28,214 AUTOMOBII E INNER TUBES 
Apr. 68.759 68,637 58.770 54,559 12.949 18,778 66,897 53,425 $1,368 _ 
May 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,884 67,169 44,628 31,290 Figures for Recent Years 
June 69.408 71.597 51,050 51.115 5,318 23,984 68,902 38,756 $1,025 
July 71,065 71,515 49,987 52,078 4,258 27,727 68,717 85,429 30,080 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 =: 1927 1928 
Aug. 78.211 72.112 58.427 49.700 4,619 30,165 64,491 82,084 $5,605 | Production .....50.850 60,116 70,706 82,614 176,618 70,823 80,180 
san. 72175 70.977 64528 44.011 5 453 36,077 68.286 81.440 Shipments .........49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 17,127 
Oct. 69.229 68.536 58.891 87.523 5,086 42,188 69,569 24,207 Inventory? .. 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,818 16,200 18,692 16,117 
Nov. 70,786 68,548 60.074 83,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 17,775 
Dec. 69.792 72,299 60.246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,798 19,815 Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
At End of Recent Weeks 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
a é » th Jan. 5,837 5,441 6,517 6,016 6,072 7,242 15,585 12,982 16,386 
at, 2 ae Ge eee | 5,658 6,895 6,769 5,120 6,431 5,278 16,075 14,650 16,999 
- Mar. 7,184 6,231 7,466 6,157 5,731 6,737 17,096 15,578 17,750 
29,525 1, 6,477 24,24 
vena ry S 4 = 194 os aae Apr. 7,873 6,661 7,634 6,359 5,702 7,164 17,801 16,688 18,184 
ee 16.865 16517 17.669 18-821 19.727 May 6.737 7,168 7,660 6,140 6,300 7,038 18,389 17,702 18,928 
1929 ‘ . ‘ ; ” June 6,306 6,953 6,978 6,882 7,186 6,950 17,858 17,159 18,741 
4,423 
rare ray yy Rey an July 5,284 6,674 6,178 7,070 8,729 8,118 16,004 14,974 16,882 
A iat : 25 441 25 920 26 442 27.656 28,077 Aug. 6,480 8,343 5,846 7,983 9,350 8,183 14,664 18,9381 14,157 
April i crak 28,934 30,446 30,508 $1,218 : Sept. 5,651 7,103 6,758 7,154 13,511 18,548 
May 31,55 31.127 30,955 30,898 
fen os ane oy ere oe ai? 30,982 | Oct. 5,065 6,929 5,024 5,662 18,589 15,285 
July 29.996 30,661 30,790 30,167 Nov. 4,775 5,592 4,723 5,002 13,585 15,748 
August 30,937 31,444 33.578 34.651 35,605 Dee. 4,969 5,184 4,712 4,858 13.692 16,117 
September 36,620 $7,901 40,151 42,077 (7) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
October 43,478 44,339 45,711 46,819 ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
Sa issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
peo ne : in this table. 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang (*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
‘ (Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) . a 
j 
Endof 1927 1928 1929 Endof 1927 1928 1929 ° . 
~ Jan. 25,440 25,868 29,617 July 22,558 18,668 38,859 Automobile Production 
> Feb. 26,766 22,867 82,873 Aug. 25.764 18,971 30,884 a 
~ Mar. 27,844 20,538 29,487 Sept, 26,178 14,898 27,108 -— United States—, -—— Canada——_,. 
Apr. 24,543 16,946 26,474 Oct. 25,790 12,149 — Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
May 25,183 17,487 80,764 Nov. 28.369 29,188 ——— Case Gass Total 
June 21,898 18,207 30,403 Dec. 25,798 32,895 — | 1922 ..... 2,547,208 2,302,928 244,285 102,058 94,904 7,149 2,649,261 
a : 1923 4,020,255 3,631,728 388,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,698 
Ri I 1 iP dinU.S 1924 .............. 8,600,918 3,208,049 $97,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
_S. 1925 .............4,265,704 8,760,459 505.245 161,389 139,311 22.078 4.427.098 
ims nspectec anc asse in 1926 4.298.799 8.208.758 499.046 205.092 164.488 40.499 4.508.891 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 1927 8,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 8,578,818 
in Per Cent * = Cent 1928 
ota Balloons otal alloons | Jan. .......... 225,089 199,082 26,007 8,468 6,705 1,758 282,502 
a yo _— ny ay Feb. ........ 828,368 290,830 82,358 12,504 10,815 2,189 $85,872 
a ony ne = Same Gna March ...... 412,825 871,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2.246 422.549 
1928 siise 1929 si ches : 
J ; 1.885.207 79.4 ' April ......... 409,948 364,877 45,071 24.240 20,546 8,694 484.188 
Febroacy Lo A ye ee May 425.990 375.798 50.192 88.942 29.764 4178 459.982 
Pee 2613389 80.4 rae ware A 2'110,008 80.7 June $96,967 356,489 40,528 28,399 25,341 3,058 425,866 
~ -—_illlaemeemean as | (oe a. July $90,445 237,983 52,512 25,226 20,122 5,104 416,671 
wwe 2184219 «76:38 tals Aug. 458,429 400,689 57,740 $1,245 24.274 6,971 489,676 
, git ache Re Ro Noe eae Sept. 413.722 $858,872 64,850 21,198 16,572 4621 484,915 
ae = Oct. ............ $97,096 889,976 57,120 18,586 18016 65,520 416,682 
j : ° Nov. 256,936 217,256 39,680 11,769 8,154 3,615 268,705 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline Dec. .. 288.185 205.144 27.991 9.425 6.784 2691 242,560 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) —— _ 
: MONTHS — e088 sent sone — TOTAL ...4,357,384 3,826,618 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
January 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,938,000 22,602,000 1929 = 
February 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,136,000 22,776,000 = on ae onrns . 
March 14,890,000 19,802,000 22.464,000 24'041,000 28,495,000 | Par ast am nn ha an te «(Oe 
April 19,013,000 20,848,000 23,871,000 25,712,000 $2,019,000 | March ¢ 518966 68 BES ey — fo 
May 20.459,000  24.213,000 26.579.000 27.855.000 $4,117,000 =_ 584.788 518.266 = 69.559 += 40,621 82.888 7.788 625.854 
June 20,724,000 28,808,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 88,168,000 | ahr! ye fey ER ER BB BC 
Tuly 22'879.000 24,752,000 29,784,000 80,960,000 36,860,000 | 5,-, 608,969 516,055 96,596 81.559 26,129 6.490 605,588 
{ August 22°323.000  26.912.000 29.779,000 38,148,000 37.759.000 | yune 545,252 458.956 91.296 21.492 16.511 4.981 666.744 
. 22,528, 26,912,000 = 29,779, 148, 1759. July 500,381 427,218 73,118 17,461 18,600 8,861 517,792 
F; September 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 29,691,000 $4,193,000 A 99 699 7 FA O12 03 1 7 4 
; poet on ee SS. Saves aeanoe ug. 499.625 444.711 54.918 14.214 11.087 8.17 518,843 
: an a See fee ee Sept. 415,332 365.651 49,681 18,817 10,710 3,107 429,149 
4 Decembe- 17.954.000  21.419.000 23.718.000  26.644.000 ao, 


TOTAL 228.865.000 262,165.000 297.928.000 $27,932,000 | Dee. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


—ueE:= BRITISH MALAYA'—-— 


and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


h—French im- 


(Long Tons) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 








tons in the first 8 months of 1929. 


Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceyion* Burma wak* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E. Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total” 
923 252.016 70.432 181,584 89.971 6.416 6.706 4,237 1.718 $2,930 46.344 67,822 5.067 16,765 7.356 406.956 
924 259,706 108.524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6.699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6.688 23,165 9.065 429,366 
1925 316,825 168,022 158,803 49.566 10,082 6,424 6,377 5,877 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 617,528 
926 391,328 151.243 240,085 58.962 9.874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52.186 71,418 121,231 8.203 24.298 16,017 621,580 
1927 371.322 182.845 188.477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6.582 5.472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15.633 606.474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259.643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
i927: 
Oct 29,846 15,801 14,046 5,245 802 721 691 542 8,810 7,755 18,633 776 2,752 939 51,520 
Nov 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 691 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,878 
Dec $2,185 17,865 14.320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5.768 7,878 138,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 65.101 
1928 
Jan. 27,789 16,618 11,171 3,880 1,605 842 581 525 4,861 7,988 11,774 1,100 2,278 1,026 47,565 
Feb 28,848 12,911 15,937 4,947 1,081 667 581 536 4,052 6,767 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,360 
Mar 27.879 2 1.371 3.683 175 645 581 269 3,999 5,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20,1389 9,335 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,323 33,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 3,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 80,481 13,383 17,098 6,12 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 52,731 
Aug 35,674 16,114 20,560 6,720 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,732 450 56,936 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,078 
Oct. 24,476 603 11,878 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 732 44,243 
Nov 68,1385 136 57.699 8.005 1,048 772 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Dec. 66,763 2 55,641 7,848 1,113 744 565 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929: 
Jan 52,546 4156 39,131 8,301 1,664 87 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,134 642 79,439 
Feb 47,926 108 35,823 7,064 1,117 955 600 195 6,572 7,511 10,384 807 2,104 520 78,952 
Mar. 19,448 53 $4,895 6,583 1,413 758 601 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
Apr 49,81 i114 38,402 5,097 727 747 548 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 673 1,950 569 72,982 
May 43,960 593 28,367 5,723 800 966 548 153 6,264 6,961 13,437 650 1,922 733 66,824 
June 10,398 l 44 26,054 5.5638 1,122 1,061 547 122 5,582 6,693 11,270 608 1,398 548 60,868 
July 16,454 l l 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 500° 162 6,422 7,192 13,995 555 1,457 5438 70,187* 
Aug 441 69 1.972 5,564 685 993 500° 131 4,644 298 10,782 545 1,563 499 68,476* 
Sept is4 2 41,092 7,96 1,708 7,517 10,149 755 
Oct {7.9 
f Malayan net exports t be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
rubber is largely bber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 
weight by remillins rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
a basis of 34% pound r sllon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in tons in 1928 (*°) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
1924, 3.618 in 1925, 3.268 in 1926, 2.439 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (*) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (7) This 
not included such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about \% ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,’ and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
(*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (°) Exports visional; fina! figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
from “Other D.E.1." are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
’ . ‘ . . + . . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
‘Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czechu 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia Woric 
States*® Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
iviv 236.977 42,671 17,685 5.584 6,395 9.758 9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 3,149 2.418 9 342.87+ 
1920 248.762 56.844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6.297 6,128 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2.008 567 370.641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,136 21,920 8.124 21,718 8.906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2.245 569 300.562 
1922 296.267 11.724 24.352 27,546 9,207 16.984 6,480 2,498 2,648 172 8,807 1,778 589 567 $95 .88F 
1928 800,372 12.700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16.872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2.184 792 2.528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 80.446 22,727 14,299 19.571 8,764 2.346 8.124 2.688 -807 8,178 944 1.370 414,847 
1925 S81.816 4.061 82.956 83.987 19.688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4.767 2,930 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 516,498 
1926 ROK GAT 84 265 34.240 22.776 20.229 18.126 9.209 6.529 9.021 2.498 2.670 4.946 1,299 1.870 418.649 
1927 398 483 60.249 $4.27) 3x. 292 26 405 20 521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
1928 404,496 4,846 86,498 37,855 $0,447 25,621 12,483 15,184 8,480 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 596,695 
1927: 
September 29.801 7,800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2.025 684 518 772 552 33 451 155 272 419.694 
October 27.671 5.888 3.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 153 363 49.538 
November 36.123 1.687 3.661 4,209 1.916 1,576 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 4174 246 $17 54.57¢ 
December 28.082 309 4.696 3.108 2.302 2.710 1.462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 $00 47.02» 
1928: 
Jan $7,120 1,921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 760 755 802 589 52 261 335 $76 §©=. 50,871 
Feb 30,926 3,143 2,526 2,984 2,553 1,248 437 783 616 599 98 807 296 297 46,818 
Mar 86,893 8,179 1,902 8,521 2.989 1,694 763 231 918 816 95 $51 497 398 54,247 
April 35.663 2,280 2.204 2,719 1,988 2,334 1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 804 159 48,001 
May ®2 660 5.322 8,297 2,944 2,180 2.288 1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 213 41,558 
June 25,143 8.031 3.597 2.968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 348 743 133 346 251 182 40,063 
July 28.170 1,374 8,518 8,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 72 591 895 $95 294 175 384 43,475 
Aug 28.827 48 3.527 2.744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 43,021 
Sept. 36,800 4,199 3.524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 603 597 345 377 277 235 56,457 
Oct. 41,667 934 3,728 4,386 2.943 3,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 318 659,346 
Nov $3,846 3,141 3.278 8,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 $1 337 252 282 46,9388 
Dee. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2.618 3,002 1,145 1,378 755 639 148 435 263 200 65,905 
1929: 
Jan. 63,922 11.951 5.645 4,711 3.759 3.77 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 6,001 4,618 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1,131 627 113 226 115 356 86,27 
Mar 16.291 9.068 4.409 4.586 4.961 > 630 1.515 716 725 931 $16 354 80 409 177,091 
Apr 52.447 8,295 4.854 5.351 $3,177 2 308 1,407 708 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,395 
May 48,350 12 3.152 8.682 2.987 2,314 1,417 996 1,437 854 201 468 87 277 71,2338 
June $8,676 4,787 6,814 3,948 3,075 1,593 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 65,737 
July 40,914 4,993 4.839 8.559 3,205 2,388 2,023 2,918 1,089 2538 519 465 
Aug $5,207 14,594 4,082 2,879 908 724 254 319 
Sept 22,171 7,010 4,494 
a-—Including gutta percha b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of 
e—Official statistics rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f— guayule are not included in this compilation: such imports amounted to 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom 4,305 tons in 1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927; to 3,076 in 1928; and to 748 
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Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed 


Fabrics Rubber Heels 
Yards Pairs 
924 25,020,000 186,279,000 
125 23,988,000 206,970,000 
CO8 nn 29,328,000 183,312,000 
927 87,872,000 201,014,000 
928 41,179,000 235,170,000 
1928: 
January 2,177,000 17,682,000 
ebruary 2,575,000 19,181,000 
March 2,853,000 22,583,000 
April 2,416,000 18,575,000 
May 2,744,000 21,597,000 
June 2,953,000 18,763,000 
July 3,447,000 17,620,000 
\ugust 4,618,000 21,289,000 
september 4,966,000 21,451,000 
October 5,914,000 21,932,000 
November 4,173,000 18,686,000 
December 2,348,000 15,811,000 
1929: 
anuary 2,828,000 19,975,000 
lary 3,095,000 18,979,000 
rch 3,952,000 17,226,000 
4,000,000 17,256,000 
4,860,000 19,541,000 
‘ 4,409,000 20,007,000 
4,260,000 
) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 


Mechanical Goods 


Rubber Soles Shipments 
Pairs Dollars 

1) $48,615,000 
16,211,620 (?) 64,877,000 
12,253,000 76,789,000 
27,160,000 68,625,000 
37,645,000 69,114,000 
3,431,000 $5,630,100 
3,628,000 5,833,000 
3,747,000 6,675,000 
2,928,000 5,406,000 
3,519,000 6,274,000 
3,321,000 6,126,000 
3,168,000 56,157,000 
3,461,000 6,306,000 

2,725,000 5,393, 
2,297,000 5,837,000 
2,649,000 5,201,000 
2,771,000 5,271,000 
8,876,000 6,083 000 
2,869,000 6,135,000 
2,746,000 7,013,000 
2,601,000 7,035,000 
2,916,000 7,189,000 
2,502,000 6,792,000 
6,306,000 


Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 


1919 
920 
921 
922 
923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928: 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1929: 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 


United States 


Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 
(All quantities in Long Tons) 





Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
__Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1,430 760,690 727 937,088 8,332 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
768 845,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
58 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 
127 57,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 818 281,012 
1,155 642,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 376,167 
1,356 536,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
$3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,681 1,608 629,284 
4,305 2,562,096 854 $27,218 7,268 38,127,757 1,445 661,156 
5.018 2,674,967 582 447,246 17,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
8,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
191 100,342 123 46,747 373 113,295 81 27,344 
— - 399 165,460 451 126,962 147 60,738 
60 38,198 2,028 713,736 125 56,768 

121 59,358 429 129,065 239 94,570 

59 41,119 472 140,116 88 35,409 

— 83 58,311 522 156,154 145 59,911 

46 30,374 484 152,260 138 62,950 

82 70,209 823 255,594 40 19,806 

— 90 75,444 428 122,026 1 1,140 

83 38,241 163 93,240 1,086 315,621 1 1,086 
125 57,260 70 67,891 752 212,400 76 24,053 
145 62,808 31 26,038 802 248,143 77 25,612 
200 86,175 49 46,440 572 180,065 14 5,807 
190 80,443 58 47,769 575 171,733 — — 

107 51,156 38 30,327 913 279,225 — 


Sept, 











Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


Produc- 
Year tion 
1919 81,366 
1920 86,395 
1921 86,725 
1922 57,834 
1923 74,766 
1927: 
Jan. 16,526 
Feb. 15,860 
Mar. 16,788 
Apr. 14,483 
May 16,159 
June 16,652 
1928: 
Jan. 14,862 
Feb. 15,291 
Mar. 17,069 
Apr. 15,393 
May 18,945 
June 18,781 
1929: 
Jan. 18,685 
Feb. 18,094 
Mar. 19,984 
Apr. 19,899 
May 20.385 
June 18,416 


*Stocks on 


tons in 





1928. 


Consumption 


to 
Tons Crude Stocks* 
78.535 36.3 
75,297 38.4 
41,351 24.1 
54,458 19.3 
69.534 22.7 


12,374 39.3 
14,424 47.8 
13,528 37.4 
16.677 46.5 
15.754 46.1 
15.547 46.0 


25,908 
27,291 
27,124 
25,712 
26,419 
25.811 


20,140 58.5 
18,670 55.4 
20,680 57.9 
19,280 58.8 
20,215 54.1 
18,140 48.2 


21,941 
20,848 
19,558 
19,283 
18,137 
18,709 


21,068 49.1 
19,829 47.7 
20,867 46.7 
22,435 47.3 
23,176 47.1 
18,141 42.0 


24,394 
23,305 
22,076 
20,680 
19,479 
17,980 


Year 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Produc- 
tion 
80,079 
132,930 
180,582 
189,144 
208,516 


15,488 
15,199 
14,392 
16,127 
15,477 
16,083 


17,278 
19,049 
18,698 
17,182 
18,245 
17,728 


18,387 
19,787 
18,660 


hand at the end of month or year. 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927 and 9.577 


Consumption 
% to 

Tons Crude Stocks* 
76,072 22.4 

137,105 35.6 

164,500 45.9 

178.471 47.6 

223,000 50.4 


13,203 
23,218 
24,980 
24,785 


26,599 
25,157 
23,429 
22,176 
21,728 
24,980 


18,842 47.4 
15,8386 47.3 
14,790 54.3 
17,292 64.5 
14,876 565.5 
18,431 52.7 


17,305 
15,881 


19,070 0 
7 
6 17,991 
1 
1 
9 


5 
17,890 4 
17,795 4 

4 17,026 
4 22,399 
4 24,785 


18,420 
18,380 
14,320 


20,236 48.7 
18,230 47.6 
17,071 49.2 


19,679 
22,309 
24,984 


Exports of reclaimed 
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